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The Stephen A. Douglas Monument by Leonard W. Volk. 





JOSEPH L. EISENDRATH, JR. 


Illinois’ Oldest Memorial — 


The Stephen A. Douglas Monument 





Joseph L, Eisendrath, Jr. is a Chicago manufacturer 
whose avocation is historical research — he calls himself 
“a sort of professional ‘amateur’ historian.” His 
particular interests are Lincoln and the Civil War and 
he willingly shares his encyclopedic knowledge of the 
Official Records with other writers. He is a past 
president of the Chicago Civil War Round Table. 





PERHAPS Leonard W. Volk never dreamed that his 
beloved monument to Stephen A. Douglas would some day 
be visible to Chicagoans hurrying through the dark hours 
of the night. When the final bronze bas-relief was set into 
place in 1881, the electric light was merely a curiosity 
only a few years had passed since it had been revealed to 
the public at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. 
Each night in this atomic era the monument is sharply 
outlined in the dark by a battery of spotlights. 

Douglas’ beloved “Oakenwald” of fifty-three acres has 
become a pleasant little park of two and one-fifth acres 
today. Douglas himself sleeps within the beautiful struc- 
ture, and yet few of the people who pass by know what 
the monument is or how it came to be. Even the Illinois 
State Division of Parks and Memorials which is responsible 
for its upkeep and maintenance does not have available all 
of its past history, and the information presented here will 


be new to many public servants. 





THE DOUGLAS MONUMENT 

On the other hand, however, a visitor to the park can 
have a pleasant custodian answer most of the superficial 
questions concerning the monument. ‘This man lives with 
his family in a small cottage within the park. A register 
is maintained for visitors, who may receive a little leaflet 
outlining the story of the tomb in four short pages. 

The information contained in this article comes from 
three scrapbooks put together by Leonard Wells Volk, dis- 
tinguished artist, sculptor and a relative by marriage to 
the Douglas family (his wife was a cousin to Douglas). 
In 1880, just before the project was finally completed, he 
published a 124-page, paper-bound history of the monu- 
ment with a sketch of the life of Douglas. The writer 
owns these scrapbooks (which, incidentally, are jammed 
full of art news of Chicago, from 1859 to 1887 — and in- 
clude much news of the Chicago Academy of Design, fore- 
runner of today’s Art Institute of Chicago; Volk was its 
first president). It appears that all the material used in 


Volk’s book came from his clippings and letters in these 


scrapbooks. Much of his book is not of interest in this 


article, but quite a bit of the Douglas Monument material 
in the scrapbooks was not used by him, and will serve as 
the source of what follows here. ‘This statement about 
sources is made to explain the lack of footnotes, for those 
who wish to pursue this study further. 

Douglas, long a public servant, and at the time of his 
death Senator from Illinois, passed away at Chicago’s 
Tremont House at 9:10 p.M. on Monday, June 3, 1861, 
after having been ill for about four weeks. The cause of 
death was indicated to be some form of typhoid fever. As 
was befitting a man of his renown, a huge public funeral 
followed. The body was embalmed so well that when it 
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A contemporary drawing of the original burial site of Stephen A. 
Douglas. 


was removed to the present tomb several years later, it was 
found to be in a remarkable state of preservation. The 
funeral was conducted by the Roman Catholic bishop, and 
Masonic ceremonies were held at the grave. The funeral 


procession was about two miles long. The burial was at 


a spot known as Cottage Grove, owned by Douglas, just at 


the southern outskirts of Chicago at Lake Michigan, about 
four and one-half miles from the City Hall. The location 
today is west of the Illinois Central Railway right-of-way, 
just south of Thirty-Second Street. After burial, the grave 
site, a sandy area, was surrounded by a rude board fence 
which remained but a short time. Mrs. Adele Cutts Douglas, 
the widow, had wanted her husband buried in Washing- 
ton, D.C., but Governor Richard Yates of Illinois prevailed 
on her to change her mind. 

In 1849, Douglas had purchased a tract of fifty-three acres 
which he named Oakenwald. This area included wooded 
potential farmland facing the lake in what is today the 
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northern end of the Oakwood-Kenwood district of Chi- 


cago. When the old Chicago University was organized 


shortly thereafter, he became its first president. In 1856 
he deeded ten of these acres as a site for its campus. The 
remaining part Douglas called “Cottage Grove.” At a 
cost of about $1,200, he had built a one-story, light brown 
frame cottage, and had lived there several years with his 
first wife. The cottage was built in a grove of trees in the 
south half of the tract. Its style of architecture was mixed. 
A contemporary writer called it a “Swiss Country Cottage 
house.” Some time around 1885, after the monument 
grounds were established, Volk moved the cottage to what 
is now known as Woodland Park, next to the present me- 
morial site. The grove itself was a square of twenty-five 
acres, surrounded by board fences, with stiles in the north 
and southeast corners, and with a gateway in front of the 
cottage on the west. The entire grove was filled with 
black and white oaks, except for three barren acres at the 
southeast corner, and its surface showed swells and ridges, 
with small mudless valleys. A garden, about an acre in 
size, was near the cottage. Later, when Volk moved his 
family into the cottage, a small wooden studio was built 
adjacent to it on the south. 

To move ahead of the story a bit, a mortgage of $50,000 
was placed on part of the property in July, 1859. On April 
12, 1860, the mortgage was renewed and increased by 
$10,000 with additional security given, and the whole prop- 
erty covered. The morigage was foreclosed on November 
21, 1863. At the time of the foreclosure $83,963.33 was 
owing. The property was sold in single lots for $83,160 
with James R. Smith, the mortgage holder, being the main 
buyer. The sale was subject to redemption within fifteen 
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months, but I do not believe this property ever came back 
to the control of the Douglas family. 

The prison camp named after Douglas was built during 
the war years. Part of the ground it occupied had been 
used as a fairgrounds before the Civil War. The Cottage 
Grove property as described above was adjacent to the 
prison grounds, but was not disturbed by the growing land 
needs of the camp. 

The grave of Douglas was placed near the southeast 
corner of the grove, on a swell six to eight feet high, and 
one hundred twenty feet from the lake. It was surrounded 
by a maroon paling twenty-five feet long on each of four 
sides, light boards supported by four posts. Shortly after 
the burial, landscaping was added. A two-foot walk in a 
perfect circle enclosed a star, all in pebbles. The grave 
was in the center. A few small evergreen shrubs were 
planted along the paling. All work was done by the neigh- 
bors. The grave was in the track of a primitive highway. 
a stage road leading to the east along the lake shore. 

In September, 1861, Volk was authorized by Mrs. Douglas 
to be custodian of the grave. Apparently some better form 
of memorial had been discussed — she noted in a letter, 
dated July 25, that Volk apparently was quite active in 


organizing a committee to do this, for a public letter ap- 


peared in the papers on October 19, calling a “meeting of 


gentlemen interested in providing an efficient organization 
for the erection of a suitable monument.” Besides Volk, 
J. W. Sheahan, S. W. Fuller, S. H. Kerfoot, W. C. Goudy, 
Thomas Drummond, David A. Gage and J. P. Clarkson 
signed the call. 

The meeting, held at the Tremont House on October 22, 
favored popular participation with subscriptions limited 
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THE DOUGLAS MONUMENT 
to one dollar a person. One hundred to one hundred fifty 
thousand dollars was to be the approximate cost. A com- 
mittee was set up to carry on, and besides Volk, Goudy, 
Fuller and Sheahan it included John M. Wilson, H. G. 
Miller, and J. M. Rountree. 

Organization progressed rapidly. On November 1, the 
committee favored incorporating “The Douglas Monument 
Association,” under an act of the state legislature. Volk’s 
plan for a board of eighteen trustees and dollar contributors 
was adopted. This was quickly effected (although the legis- 
lature delayed the incorporating until February 11, 1863) 
and on December 5, Walter B. Scates was named president, 
Thomas B. Bryan and Goudy vice-presidents, Gage the 
treasurer and Volk secretary. An executive committee and 
the eighteen trustees were also chosen. 

The Association went right to work. An office was 
rented, furniture and stationery purchased. A special en- 
graving for diplomas to dollar donors was ordered. Pam- 
phlets and circulars were printed. A sales organization 
of agents and agencies was set up. But then the program 
ran into a snag. Too many people declined to contribute, 
claiming the money should go to relief for soldiers and not 
for monuments. Most agents gave up because they could 
not meet their expenses. To make matters worse a parallel 
campaign by the Chicago University for a “Douglas Monu- 
ment” hampered fund raising. This latter project was a 
tower for the school, and the confusion of identity stopped 
many a contribution. In the meantime it became increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain the grave. Public appeals were 


made in the papers for trespassers not to desecrate the 


spot. People visiting the prison camp, veteran reserve sol- 


diers, and people from all over the North came and 
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left their scratchings on the fence. Editorials on the sub- 
ject appeared frequently. The Association therefore had 
its hands full and was just about able to maintain its status 
quo. Collection activity barely moved along. 

Matters continued in this fashion until May 22, 1863, 
when it was decided to seek state assistance. A letter was 
addressed to members of the legislature asking them to 
appropriate $25,000 to buy the land, and $50,000 to build 
a monument. ‘The officers were joined in this appeal by 
the bishop and the mayor of Chicago. 

The trustees must have been confident the measure would 
pass, since they met on January 23, 1864 and authorized 
a competition for designs for a monument not to cost more 
than $50,000. A sum of $75 was to be awarded for the 
winning design which was to be chosen on March 25. 

It seems that some activity of this sort was necessary be- 
cause of public displeasure at no apparent action by the 
Association. A letter in the Tribune of July 17, 1863 in- 
dicates that “subscribers . . . who have long since paid 
their money to the officers of the association, would be glad 
to see a statement . . . showing the amount of receipts 
and expenditures.” The writer could see no improvement 
at the grave and thought that idle money, if any, should 
be put to work. Volk, in his scrapbook, says the letter’s 
author was T. J. S. Flint. 

The Board of Trustees met next on April 23, 1864. Volk 
had submitted the only design, and it was not accepted. 
The next meeting in July found two designs at hand — a 


revamped model (which was later destroyed in the great 


Chicago Fire) being presented by Volk and a new design 


represented by a model from Schureman & Melick. Volk’s 
was accepted by a seven-to-one vote. Mrs. Douglas had 
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also written of her approval of the Volk design. The Tribune 


of the next morning describes it as follows: 


(‘The Monument] is to be one hundred feet high, made of 
marble, limestone and bronze. The base is to be circular and 
52 feet in diameter. The sepulchre, in which the remains of 
Douglas will be placed, and over which the monument is to be 
erected, will be 20 feet square; rising above the sepulchre will be 
a pedestal and composite column, the height of both of which 
will be 65 feet. Placed upon the top of the column, standing 
upon the globe, will be a bronze statue of Douglas 12 feet high. 
Surrounding the sepulchre will be four seated svmbolical figures, 
representing Illinois holding a medallion of Douglas, America, 
History and Fame — the four figures being the size of life. Just 
above these figures there will be four bas reliefs on the base of the 
pedestal, one on each side, illustrating the progress of civilization 
in the West. The pedestal and the column will be appropriately 


ornamented with various devices. 


Nationwide publicity followed this meeting. Harper’s 
Weekly of October 1, 1864 ran an article about the monu- 
ment and published a large engraving of Volk’s design. 
This sort of public notice and some judicious prodding 
started the enabling bill through the legislature. By Feb- 
ruary 3, 1865, the finance committee of the House made 
two reports: The majority report suggested no action 
until after the Civil War had ended; the minority said that 
$25,000 should be appropriated to buy the ground from 
Mrs. Douglas. (Apparently this particular land was not 
covered by the mortgage mentioned above. ) 


However, the bill came up and, in spite of the adverse 


majority report, passed on February 13. The bill quickly 
became a law. On March 6, Mrs. Douglas transmitted a 
deed to Lot One to Richard J. Oglesby, Governor of Illi- 
nois, who sent her a draft on New York for $25,000 on 
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Douglas Volk’s drawing of the 
statue his father made for the 
Douglas Monument. 


Drawing of Volk’s original 
model of the Douglas Monu- 
ment, which was published in 
Harpers Weekly, October 1, 
1664. 
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April 5. ‘The two and one-fifth acre lot was never to be 
used for any purpose other than as a burial ground. 

This action served as a prod to the public to resume its 
support. Newspapers reported additional contributions, 
such as $25 from Excelsior Lodge No. 97, A. F. & A. M., 
Freeport, Illinois. (Yribune, May 10.) The Association 
issued a public report of finances, indicating that up to 
February 13, 1865 it had received $7,510.94 (including $210 
interest). It had spent $3,895.29, leaving a balance of cash 
of $3,615.65, a gain of fifty per cent since the previous re- 
port — all of the gain had come from the sale of pictures at 
the grave. The report showed that, besides cash, the 
Association had been deeded two lots near the grave worth 
about $3,000. These lots were donated by Douglas’ mother 
and sister. The report indicated agents in different parts 
of the country probably also had funds yet to be accounted 


for. The 3,062 members of the Association were divided 


into 2,805 “dollar” members, seven honorary members of 


the executive board and 250 honorary members, 232 of-the 
latter being editors who had been given memberships in 
exchange for publicity. 

Pressure to start construction continued. It became neces- 
sary to explain, through the newspapers, that the commit- 
tee did not have enough funds to proceed but that a founda- 
tion would be started with the funds on hand. The Associa- 
tion earlier in 1866 had authorized Volk to locate the monu- 
ment site. In 1855 Douglas had pointed out to Volk the 
place where he had hoped to build a permanent residence 
and this was the spot Volk selected for the memorial. On 
May 31, 1866 the Association met at the Tremont House. 
Two members announced they had collected $600 and would 
make it $1,000. Isaac R. Diller pledged to raise $1,000. 
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The committee assessed itself $25 for each member. By 
July they were able to announce that $10,000 was on hand. 

The building committee (Mayor F. C. Sherman, John B. 
Turner and D. A. Gage) then swung into action and in- 
vitations to submit bids were sent out. Six sealed bids were 
received. ‘The lowest was for $10,700 for the construction 
of the foundations and a tomb of Indiana limestone, and 
work was to begin immediately. 

A special committee for the cornerstone-laying ceremonies 
had met on May g, 1866 at the Garrett Block, new home of 
the Association. Many ideas were proposed. ‘The Masons 
were to be invited to provide refreshments. Medallions 
were to be created for the ceremony. An amateur musical 
concert at Crosby's Opera House would raise money. ‘The 
date of dedication was to be set. A banquet committee for 
that evening was to be created. Railroads were to be asked 
to set up excursion round trips at one and one-fifth fares 
Private carriages were to be loaned. Public offices would 
be closed for the day. It might be noted that on March 22. 
Secretary of State Seward had been invited to speak, but 
because of the attempt on his life the year before, his hea!th 
would not permit a definite promise to appear as early as 
May or June. Then Governor Richard J. Oglesby was in- 
vited to deliver the oration, and the date was set for June 13. 
Caustic comments appeared in the Chicago Times on the 


impropriety of his accepting the invitation, Oglesby being 


a Republican and Douglas having been a Democrat. On 


May 28, in a letter to the committee, Oglesby discreetly de- 


clined the offer, pleading a previous engagement at Salem 
on the designated day. Then a committee of Thomas Hoyne 
and James H. Bowen was sent to Washington to invite 
President Andrew Johnson and his Cabinet to appear at 
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ceremonies on July 4, with General John A. Dix to be the 
orator. On June 3, a telegram announced that these people 
had accepted, but that they could not come on July 4. On 
August 9, it was announced that the date was definitely 
set for September 6. 

Next, a special committee began to function. Reports 
were made. All but two railroads had been seen. The 
one and one-fifth fare for a round trip was satisfactory. 
White metal badges at ten to fifteen cents each could be 
bought. The banquet idea was abandoned, with a presi- 
dential reception at the Rink as a substitute. It was re- 
ported that more than 800 invitations had been sent out. 
Various other badges were to be sold at $1 and $2. A com- 
mittee headed by Volk was appointed to gather articles 
for the cornerstone. 

The invitation of Johnson evoked much comment and 
criticism. ‘The political implications were cussed and dis- 
cussed. In May, 1860 Johnson had tried in the Senate to 
rule Douglas out as a presidential candidate before the 
Charleston convention. How could he be expected now to 
eulogize him? On the other hand, political differences 
were to be buried while honoring a great patriot who had 
worked with political opponents after the outbreak of war. 
So the editorial comment went. 

The Chicago Post, on August 18, indicated that the first 
section of the monument was practically completed. The 


structure was seventeen feet high. The base, with its steps 


and platform, was done, and the sepulchre was ready for 


the sarcophagus, or receptacle for the coffin. A speakers’ 
stand was about to be erected with a press box for sixty 
reporters. 

On August 20, the Chicago Times reported that Major 
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General Meade would be there, and that all the city’s Ma- 
sonic lodges would be represented. On the 28th several 
papers listed the proposed contents of the cornerstone: 
There would be copies of the Association charter and rec- 
ords, all sorts of information about Douglas, including his 
photograph, coins of the period and paper currency, news- 
papers and magazines, directories of Chicago, charter of 
the Chicago Historical Society and an autographed letter 
of Douglas’. The copper box to hold all this would be 
fourteen inches long by ten inches wide and eight inches 
high and would be publicly displayed in a store window. 

One curious result of the preparations was the wide 
guesses as to the cost of holding the dedication. The ar- 
rangements committee heard estimates ranging from $3,000 
to $50,000. Finally, David A. Gage, who was to be chief 
marshal at the event, assumed responsibility for payment 
of anything over $5,000. He never had to make good. 

All this time the committee felt that the Association 
should capitalize financially on the occasion. Fifteen hun- 
dred seats were to be set up in front of the speakers’ stand 


at $3.00 each. John C. Corbett and George W. Watson, 


local photographers, were licensed to take pictures and sell 


them, with a portion of their receipts to go to the monu- 
ment fund. Tin boxes for contributions were to be placed 
in all the hotels and public places. Five thousand medals. 
discussed above, were to be sold. The same number of 
counterfeit medals, sent from New York, were to add to 
the confusion and were to fool many who thought the fund 
would benefit from their purchases. 
President Johnson and his entourage, “swingin’ ‘round the 
circle,” arrived as scheduled on the dav before the event. 
Johnson responded briefly to a welcoming speech by Mayor 
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John B. Rice from a balcony of the Sherman House. 

The great day arrived. Early in the morning, Chicago's 
streets were filled with thousands of people. The various 
societies with their marching bands fell into place for the 
long parade from the courthouse to the monument. It was 
estimated that almost 100,000 people came to Chicago that 
day. The weather was overcast and threatening, which kept 
down the procession. Shortly after 10 A.M. President John- 
son got inte his carriage and the parade began. 

It seems that practically every organized group in Chicago 
marched in that parade. There were the police, the mar- 
shals, the distinguished guests (besides the mayor, Seward 
and Welles, were Generals Grant, Rawlins, Dix, Meade, 
Custer, Steelman and Rousseau, with Admiral Farragut, 
Admiral Radford and Lieutenant McKinley from the 
Navy), the workers of the Monument Association, all the 
Masonic organizations, aldermen and mayors from nearby 
cities, soldiers from various [linois units, the Irish societies, 
the French society, temperance groups, trade unions, vari- 
ous religious groups, singing societies, butchers, Turnverein 
and just plain citizens. 

By noon the end of the parade arrived at the monument. 
Flowers, urns, bunting and flags covered the grave and the 
monument. A new marble bust by Volk was exhibited in 
front of the grave. Mayor Rice opened the ceremonies, 
followed by the Masonic Grand Master, and the Masonic 
Grand Chaplain performed the cornerstone-laying cere- 


mony. A revenue cutter offshore fired a minute gun, the 


bands played dirges, and it started to rain. As the corner- 


stone was lowered, the sun came out. Then a prayer was 
given by the Rev. William H. Milburn, and Dix began his 


oration, which was long, and which in the main was a 
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biography of Douglas. Next came the President, who gave 
a simple little speech of about 350 words, which received 
great applause. Secretary Seward followed and, too, was 
quite brief. Then all the other great men were introduced 
and applauded, and the affair broke up. 

In the evening there followed the concert at the opera 
house, but people were disappointed at the nonappearance 
of Johnson. 

Volk soon afterward reported gross receipts of $11,673.41 
for the day, but this included the $6,500 raised previously 
by the finance committee. Seat sales had brought in $3,581, 
the concert about $1,000. Medal sales were brisk, realizing 
$454.20. The photographers, apparently, didn’t do too well 

- they contributed only $20.35. Later, after final returns 
came in, it was found necessary to draw on the Association 
to make up a deficit of $1,304.69. 

Again matters quieted down and eighteen months passed 
with the Association’s showing little public activity. The 
monument foundation was completed as far as had been 
contracted for, and was now ready to receive the remains 
of Douglas. On May 14, 1868 the Association sent invita- 


tions to attend this ceremony scheduled for June 3, the an- 


’ 
niversary of the death of Douglas. ‘Tickets for the ceremony 


were sold at twenty-five cents each: Buyers of four tickets 
would receive a diploma of life membership in the Associa- 
tion. Purchasers of two tickets could buy the medal previ- 
ously issued for the cornerstone ceremony. Apparently many 
had remained unsold. 

The metallic casket was conveyed by the trustees to the 
tomb, as the Germania Maennerchor sang a hymn. A prayer 
by Dr. Joseph Haven followed. For the next two days the 
public was permitted to view the well-preserved features of 
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Douglas through the glass cover of the casket. 

The sarcophagus in the monument is seven feet long, of 
white Vermont marble, set four feet high. Douglas’ name 
and the dates of his birth and death are on the front in 
raised letters. On the base appear the Senator’s last words, 
“Tell my children to obey the laws and uphold the Consti- 
tution.” 

That day, June 5, it was announced in the papers that 
the Association would seek a $50,000 appropriation from 
the state legislature to finish the work. The report said 
$14,000 had been spent thus far, and that $66,000 more 
would be needed. That left $16,000 to be raised publicly, 
if the legislature approved the $50,000. 

In January, 1869 a memorial was forwarded to the legis- 
lature asking for the $50,000. This amount was reduced 
to $25,000. The bill passed the House of Representatives 
but was defaulted since the Senate adjourned before action 
was taken. 

More time passed. ‘The newspapers waxed sarcastic that 
nothing more had been done. An article in the Post on 
May 9g, 1870 indicated that the masonry on the unfinished 
monument had cracked because of freezing water: “The 
fence is not fit for a cowyard; the grounds are shabby and 
uncared-for; and generally the aspect of the enterprise is 


altogether unlovely — a visible and instructive lesson to all 


politicians, which they would do well to heed.” The Times 


the next day commented in a similar vein, and the Republi- 
can also said something should be done. Probably the 
officers of the Association were responsible for this “spon- 
taneous needling.” 

When the Association met on December 7, it was sug- 


gested that the monument be removed to the grounds of 
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Chicago University. The trustees decided to try the legis- 
lature once again before doing that. A letter from Mrs. 
Douglas was read. It urged them to do something or re- 
move the monument. 

But matters again dragged. On April 11, 1873 another 
attempt was made to get the legislature to pass the bill. 
It passed the House again, but was defeated by the Senate 
in the winter of 1874. At the time the bill was submitted 
a financial statement accompanied it, and said that up to 
January, 1871, a total of $21,580.80 had been raised 
$2,856.40 by subscription, $8,137.32 by sales of photos and 
diplomas, $3,581 from seat sales, $1,006.08 from the con- 
cert and $6,000 from the sale of two lots, each 120 by 50 
feet. All had been spent but $29.10, most of it having gone 
to the building contractors. 

A sidelight at this time is an advertisement appearing in 


the Tribune (December 27, 1874) offering the Douglas 


cottage for rent, with possession May 1, 1875 — for a long 


term. Volk, apparently, was no longer to be the custodian. 
On May 20, 1877 it was still for rent! 

On December 31, 1874, Judge Scates drafted a new bill 
for the House of Representatives to remove and complete 
the monument. About the same time, a bill for $50,000 
to complete the monument was introduced in the Senate. 
This latter bill failed quickly, lacking five votes of a ma- 
jority. The removal bill failed as well. 

Since the Illinois legislature meets biennially the sponsors 
had to wait two years to reintroduce the bill, which again 
asked for $50,000. This was done in February, 1877. This 
time the same bill was introduced simultaneously in both 
houses. On March 23, it passed the House 81 to 40, which 
was four votes over the required number, and on May 16 
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passed the Senate. ‘The Times, in a headline of May 9, in- 
dicated, “Members of the House discover that passing a 
bill is the only way to get rid of it.” Governor Cullom 
signed it into law on May 22 to become effective July 1. 
Robert T. Lincoln, Potter Palmer and Melville W. Fuller 
were appointed as a commission to complete the monument 
and in July, 1877 advertised for bids on the additional work. 

The commissioners met at the Palmer House on July 2. 
Volk had been requested to submit his designs for the monu- 
ment. The original model having been lost in the 1871 
fire, he resubmitted his ideas with some modifications. On 
July 7 they met again, and after considerable discussion 
Volk was asked to submit a proposal on the statuary needed. 
Shortly thereafter a contract was made with Volk to super- 
intend the work on the monument. Although this contract 
allowed him $500, he subsequently rebated $200. 

Separate bids were asked for work on the walls, side- 
walks, and limestone or sandstone coping. ‘The limestone 
work, consisting of the copings, sidewalk and terrace wall 
(along the Illinois Central Railroad right-of-way) was let 
shortly afterward to Crilly & Robinson whose price was 
$4,984. This work was minor and was finished in sixty 
days. On July 28, 1877 bids from nine firms and individuals 
were opened at a meeting of the commission in the United 
States Courthouse. Curiously enough, Leonard Volk was 
a bidder for the coping work. The wall granite work con- 


tract was awarded to the Hindsdale-Doyle Granite Com- 


pany for $15,800. The other awards were not made at the 


meeting, which, incidentally, marked the withdrawal of 
Robert T. Lincoln, who was succeeded by Senator Lyman 
Trumbull. This change was satisfactory to the Tribune as 


evidenced in a “letter” on August 4. 
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In October, Volk was awarded $8,000 for a nine-foot, 


nine-incl: bronze statue of Douglas to be set on top of the 


shaft. The commission found it necessary to remove the 


limestone tomb built twelve years before, and to make minor 
changes. This meant another bidding. Six contractors 
sought the work and, on the last day of 1877, J. H. 
Anderson of the American Granite Works won the award 
for $7,893. May 1, 1878 was the target date for comple- 
tion. A news item of the Times on April 15, 1878 reviewed 
the history of the project, and indicated that $3,000 to 
$5,000 was to be expended in improving the grounds. All 
these contracts, therefore, would totai about $43,000, leav- 
ing $7,000 as a reserve. 

On July 14, the capstone of the column was complete and 
Volk’s newly finished statue was hoisted into position. At 
an informal ceremony on July 17 about one thousand people 
(700 to 800 according to one paper) braved a scorching 
July morning to hear Judge John D. Caton talk about 
Douglas and his place in American history. Among the 
dignitaries at the ceremony was Mrs. Julius N. Granger of 
Clifton Springs, New York, Douglas’ eldest sister. 

On August 7, Volk was given a contract to execute the 
four heroic bronze statues at each corner of the tomb. 
These were to represent “Justice,” “History,” “Tllinois,” 
and “Eloquence” and were to be at least seven feet high. 
May 1, 1879 was set for delivery and Volk was to be paid 
$6,500. 

The commissioners, in their annual report to the gover- 
nor, telling of the progress of the work, indicated that the 
cost of the Volk contract and extra expense for rebuilding 
the tomb (substituting granite for limestone) would result 


in deficit financing. that they would therefore need $9,000 
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beyond the $50,000 appropriated. Early in the winter of 
1879, after the Governor had agreed to recommend it, a 
bill was introduced into the House of Representatives by 
Moses Wentworth. After a short time it was passed. A 
similar bill in the Senate was defeated on April 8, 1879 by 
22 to 21, after several desperate attempts by Senator Daniel 
N. Bash of Chicago to push it through. However, the House 
bill that had passed still had to be voted on by the Senate. 
It was brought up on May 27 and passed. 

Therefore, on July 24, the Commission advertised for bids 
to finish the granite work, listing minor changes in the steps. 
A bid of $3,925 won the award. This particular work was 
completed by March, 1880. 

Three of Volk’s four statues were completed and put in 
place as fast as he finished them. “Illinois” was there on 
July 22, 1879, and “History” followed on September 28. 
“Justice” was set up on December 30. However, Volk 
still had a bit of work to do. Earlier in the year, on March 1, 
he had contracted to supply four bas-reliefs for panels on 
the main base of the monument for $1,200 each, or $4,800. 
By April 25, 1880 he had finished the last of the clay models 
for these. Within a week the first, an Indian scene, was 
cast into bronze and installed. Two of the other three 
(Pioneer Settlers, Commerce and Enterprise, and Educa- 
tion) followed within a few days. On May 13, the last 
of the statues, “Eloquence,” was set into place. Only one 
bas-relief was left to place. Volk and the last contractor 
apparently had difficulty in receiving final payment. The 
two years allowed for the spending of the $9,000 appropria- 
tion had run out, and it became necessary to introduce a 


new bill to reappropriate the balance of $4,798 needed to 


pay them off. It passed the Senate April 8, 1881, after it 
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had been approved by the House, and was signed into law 
by the Governor on April 12. 

Agitation to move the monument to a south side park 
was mentioned in an article in the Inter-Ocean on August 9, 
1881. Volk was interviewed and suggested it be left where 
it was. He announced that the last bas-relief, ‘“‘Education,” 
was about ready to be installed, which prompted all the 
newspapers to feature stories about the history of the monu- 
ment. 

Finally, on August 18, 1881, “Education” took her place 
and the project was finished — just exactly twenty years after 
it had been conceived. No public ceremony took place 
no more money remained to be spent. ‘The commissioners 
made their final accounting, were discharged from their 
trust, and the state took over maintenance of the tomb. A 
total of $96,350 had been spent for the memorial itself, 
besides the costs of the Association. The state had paid 
$84,000 by appropriations, $6,000 came from proceeds of 
the donation of two lots, and the rest was paid ‘for by the 
public. 

In the years since 1881, several major repair jobs have 
been made when needed. As an example, in 1go01, $3,500 
was appropriated. Major repairs occurred in the period 
between July 1, 1953 and June 30, 1957 when the state 


spent $34,621. In comparison, the previous two years, 


July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1955, showed only $6,828 spent. 


Major repairs were made in 1954. Vandals had broken 
the head off the Douglas bust within the tomb. The grounds 
received a major going-over, with much refuse such as 
liquor bottles being cleaned out. New steel gates were 
placed at the entrance to the tomb, and the monument re- 
ceived a thorough cleaning and tuck pointing. 
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The present caretaker receives $242 per month (less $20 
for utilities). The Division of Parks and Memorials, which 
cares for the monument, says ten to fifteen years often go 
by without any major maintenance. ‘The Division also 
claims that the Douglas Monument is Illinois’ oldest state 
memorial. This is probably right — the Illinois State His- 
torical Library can’t find an older one. 

Shortly, gigantic apartment buildings and recreational 
facilities will be erected in the general neighborhood of the 
monument, where a large area of old dwellings and com- 


mercial buildings has been razed. As they go up, someone 


may again suggest that the monument be moved. But, in the 


meantime, the Little Giant sleeps peacefully. 
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IN THE winter of 1833-1834 an educated and observ- 
ing young New Yorker who had some literary experience 
and considerable literary ambition, Charles Fenno Hoffman, 
made a solitary journey through the western states and 
wrote regular letters descriptive of his experiences and ob- 
servations. The New-York American published twenty- 
nine of these letters, and the complete series of fifty was 
published by Harper & Brothers as A Winter in the West, 
by a New Yorker, in two volumes. The book had two 
American editions and one English edition, all in ! 
It has not been republished.’ Its observations, however, are 
intrinsically too interesting and too valuable as Americana 
to permit continued neglect. 

Hoffman contrasts the settled areas of Pennsylvania, estab- 
lished by William Penn and farmed for more than a century, 
dotted with huge stone barns resembling cathedrals, with 
the new clearings around the unweathered log cabins of 


However, the “Letters Descrip- 1833-4” were reprinted in 1882 as 


Chicago and Vicinity in Fergus’ Historical Series No. 20 
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Michigan and Illinois. He gives a first-hand and quite de- 
tailed account of the life he observed in passing over this 
new frontier. His observations, fitted roughly to Frederick 
Jackson ‘Turner’s famous thesis,” cover mainly the frontier 
farmer. He was viewing the land as it was being offered 
for sale by the government and purchased by immigrants 
who expected to build and plow. 

Hoffman’s own point of view is that of a firmly estab- 
lished easterner. He does not glamorize, glorify, idealize 
or sentimentalize over heroic settlers. Rather he observes 
the inevitable development of a rich continent as the move- 
ments of peoples surge over forest and prairie, down rivers 
and across lakes. He sees a civilization in the making. That 
he was competent to observe is at least partly attested by 
his background. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman was born in New York in 1806, 
the son of a prominent New York jurist, Josiah Ogden 
Hoffman (under whom Washington Irving studied law), 
and Maria Fenno, a woman of good family. He was a 
younger half-brother of Matilda Hoffman, who at her 
death was the betrothed of Irving. Hoffman was for two 
vears an undistinguished student at Columbia College be- 
fore he studied law, was admitted to the bar, set up an 


office — and mainly devoted his time to literature. He was 


twenty-six when he started on his solitary western journey. 


The published record of his travels begins at Easton, 
Pennsylvania, on October 17, 1833. He went by horse- 
back to Harrisburg, to Wheeling, to Pittsburgh. He took a 
stagecoach from Pittsburgh to Cleveland, a lake steamer to 
Detroit; and, sometimes by stagecoach, sometimes on horse- 


2, Frederick Jackson Turner, The  Forty-first Annual Meeting of the 


Sienificance of the Frontier in Ameri- State Historical Society of Waiscon- 
can History (Proceedings of the sin, Madison, 1894). 
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back, sometimes by sleigh, he went across Michigan Terri- 
tory to the Grand River, through Indiana to Chicago, to 
Galena, to Prairie du Chien in Wisconsin Territory, back 
to Galena, to St. Louis, down the Mississippi to the Ohio, 
to Louisville and Cincinnati, then by horseback again 
through Kentucky, Tennessee and western Virginia, ending 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, June 2, 1834. 

He stayed overnight, a couple of days or a couple of weeks, 
according to his interest in the environment or the friendli- 
ness of accommodations. He stopped at hotel, inn, farm- 
house, log cabin, or mountain shanty (he spelled it shantee ) 
as necessity demanded and opportunity afforded. 


Unfortunately he permitted the delicacy of his feelings 


as a guest to prevent his describing in detail some of the 


situations which most interested him as an observer. But 
he does give glimpses of life in some of the rough new cabins 
where he sought wayside shelter. In most instances he tells 
of a single room serving as cooking, eating, sitting, sleeping 
and smoking chamber. When night overtook him, he en- 


tered one particular log cabin in Michigan Territory: 


The family were at supper when I entered; and sitting down 
with the rest, I helped myself with an iron spoon from a dish of 
suppawn, and fishing up a cup from the bottom of a huge pan of 
milk, I poured the snowy liquid over the boiled meal that ri- 
valed it in whiteness. . . . The cockloft . . . was my place of 
rest. I stumbled over a pile of corn, and struck my head aganst 
the roof... I found a clean bed [of straw], however, and it was 
a very sociable place after all; for there were four persons besides 
myself stowed away in the different corners. . . . 

At breakfast the fare consisted of hot rolls and tea, with large 
pieces of pork swimming in its gravy, with a plate of noble pota- 
toes, that pulverized when you touched them.°* 

3. [Charles Fenno Hoffman], A New York, 2 vols., 1835), I: 144-45. 
Winter in the West, by a New Yorker Page references are to the first New 
York edition. 
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At an isolated cabin near the present Buda, Illinois, with 


two Potawatomi as fellow-guests, he also fared well: 


The good woman placed her child in a rude cradie, and be- 
stirred herself with activity and good-humor in getting supper; 
while the frontiers-man, knocking the ashes from his tomahawk- 
pipe, passed me a flask of Ohio whiskey, which after my cold ride, 
had all the virtue of Monongahela. Some coarse fried pork, with 
a bowl of stewed hominy, hot rolls, and wild honey, did not then 
come amiss, especially when backed by a cup of capital coffee 
from the lower country.’ 

He found in Illinois a former New York tradesman liv- 
ing in a log cabin with his large family. ‘The nearest neigh- 
bor was ten miles away in one direction, twenty in the other. 
The man, “as fine a specimen of the western borderer as 
one could meet,” employed a schoolmaster for his many 
children. The farm was productive and the farmer real- 
ized the full independence of his situation, living a robust, 
active, sunburnt, out-of-door life having little resemblance 
to his former life on Broadway as a pale mechanic. 

From Calhoun County, Michigan Territory, Hoffman 
wrote 

from a little cottage . . . where two young gentlemen, recently 

from the east, have made their home in this land of enterprise. . . . 

My entertainers are both young lawyers, liberally educated, and 

unused to privation; and yet the house . . . with every article 

of furniture it contains, is of their own manufacture; a saw, an 
axe, a wood-knife, and a jack-plane being their only tools. 

Their house, which has been thus occupied for three months, is 

a perfect pattern of neatness; though, as it consists of but a single 

room, no little ingenuity is required to arrange their books, house- 

keeping apparatus, and sporting equipments, so as to preserve 


even an appearance of order in such a bandbox. 


They were practicing law from their log cabin. One of 


4. Ibid., 1: 294. 5. Ibid., 1: 286-87. 
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them was, while Hoffman wrote, “professionally engaged 
in drawing a declaration” at the same table.° 

Near Ottawa, Illinois, he entered a usual-appearing log 
cabin and found a choice collection of books, including a 
fine old edition of Algernon Sidney’s works. In language 
such as the founders of Brook Farm were to use he wrote: 

I known no reason why the fullest expanding of the intellect 
is incompatible with the handling of an axe, or the most luxuriant 
development of the imagination with following the plough. The 

farmer, of all operatives, has, perhaps, the most time for im- 

provement.’ 

Certainly not all of the western settlers whom Hoffman 
saw, however, were of the solid-citizen variety. He did 
not show signs of undue fastidiousness, sleeping more than 
two in a bed or rolling up in a blanket on the floor as neces- 
sary, eating in the main what was put before him, keeping 
a tolerant and watchful eye open for manners and lack of 
manners; but he saw some of his fellow-citizens in circum- 
stances of which he strongly disapproved. Especially was 
he out of sympathy with the brutality and bestiality of the 
woodcutters along the Mississippi near Grand Tower: He 
had ‘seldom seen such wild and grotesque-looking crea- 
tures.” They lived in the rudest huts along the fever-in- 
fested swamps and lived miserably by supplying wood to 
passing steamers.” ‘These were the squalid and_ reckless 
debris of the frontier, of whom Mrs. Trollope had written, 


“T never witnessed human nature reduced so low, as it 


appeared in the wood-cutters’ huts on the unwholesome 


banks of the Mississippi.” 
Traveling horseback in Clay County, Kentucky, in the 
6. fbed., I: 190-97: 9. Frances Trollope, Domestt 
7. Ibid., 1: 265-66. Manners of the Americans (Donald 


8. Ibid., Il: 118-19. Smalley, ed., New York, 1949), 21. 


? 
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company of a professor at Transylvania College, Hoffman 
found poverty and slovenliness enough to offend his taste. 


In a miserable shanty, one of the proprietors of the coal 


mines supplying Frankfort provided them 


with a breakfast of coarse pork and bread made of Indian 
corn, pounded between two stones by the fireside — a meal-mak- 
ing operation that consumed some time. I confess that in all 
the various tables I have sat down to, none required more of the 
Spartan’s seasoning than this. I was really glad to wash down 
the coarse and greasy mixture with a bowl of sour milk, and 
betake myself once more to the saddle.*” 


In Cleveland, taking the steamer New York for Detroit. 
he found the wharf and boat “crowded with boxes, bales, 
and the effects of emigrants, who were screaming to each 
other in half as many languages as were spoken at Babel.” 
On board he was taken on a personal tour by the captain. 


Among] a group of emigrants collected around a stove, mid- 
ships, . . . an English mother nursing her infant, a child lying 
asleep upon a mastiff, and a long-bearded German smoking his 
meerchaum [sic| on the top of a pile of candle-boxes, were the 
only complete figures I could make out from an indefinite num- 
ber of heads, arms, and legs lying about in the most whimsical 
confusion. 

The furniture of the emigrants differed according to the ori- 
gin of the owner. The effects of the Yankee were generally 
limited to a Dearborn wagon, a feather-bed, a saddle and bridle, 
and . . . a machine for shelling corn, . . . or, for aught I 
know, manufacturing wooden nutmegs for family use. John Bull 

'would take all England with him if he could; he takes} an 
antique-fashioned looking-glass, a decrepit bureau, and some 
tenderly-preserved old china. . . . Still further do the Swiss 
and Germans carry their love of family relics. . . . You may see 

a vellum-bound edition of Virgil's Bucolics . . . taken 
from an Helvetian ancestor that transported Caesar's baggage 
into winter quarters. . . . That short man . . . with square 


10. [Hoffman], Winter in the West, II: 
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shoulders . . . is the owner. . . . That man had probably 
not the slightest idea of the kind of country he was coming to. 

. . That man has not vet a thought in common with the people 
of his new abode around him. . . . {But) visit him on his thriv- 
ing farm ten years hence, and . . . you will find him . . . at 
home among his neighbours, and happily conforming to their 
usages; while that clean-looking Englishman next to him will 
still be a stranger in the land."' 

Western emigrants were establishing hamlets so fast that 
log cabins built two years before looked old and primitive 
beside the new buildings, which in some places included 
brick churches and hotels. Hoffman could, however, he said, 
discover no perceptible growth between the time he sat 
down to dinner and the impatient horn of the stage driver 


calling him from table. 


Monroe, Michigan, on the Raisin River, an ancient 


French hamlet recently bursting with Yankee energy and 
the movement of population westward, may serve as an 
example of village growth. A sprinkling of fine old pear 
and apple orchards testified that a few French settlers had 
lived on the River Raisin for over a hundred years. But 
the new Monroe was typified by the people’s drive toward 
progress and development. ‘The town had doubled in popu- 
lation in 1833. It boasted a bank with a capital of $100,000. 
The government land office had taken in $22,000 in nine 
months at the rate of $100 for 80 acres. The city had a 
population of 1,600, about 150 houses, of which twenty or 
thirty were stone. Some of these were “wholesale establish- 
ments, and make a very handsome display of fancy goods.” 
The town had “two grist-mills ... , a woollen factory, an 
iron foundry, several saw-mills, a chair factory, a tannery, 
&c.” Five religious denominations were represented by 
11. Ibid., I: 103-4, 106-8. 
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clergymen, and three — Roman Catholics, Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians — had their own neat churches. The inhabi- 
tants were building a $45,000 steamboat to ply directly to 
Buffalo, and had received appropriations to build a canal, 
a road and a pier. “When all these improvements are com- 
pleted, Monroe must come in for a large share of the im- 
mense trade and commerce which must flow through the 
three outlets of eastern Michigan.” Monroe even expected 
to rival Detroit in commerce.” 

At Marshall, Calhoun County, Michigan Territory, Hoff- 
man ‘“‘was not at all surprised to find . . . a call for ‘a 
railroad meeting’ in the evening, especially as nearly eight- 
een months had elapsed since the first white man erected 
his cabin in this section of the country.” 

Galena, Illinois, with a thousand population, was 
one of the busiest places in the Union. The value of goods im- 
ported into this place last season amounted to $150,000; the 
exports of lead amounted to seven millions of pounds at $4 50 
per hundredweight. ‘There were ninety-six departures and nine- 
ty-seven arrivals of steamboats during the last season. . . . This, 
for a frontier-town, built indifferently of frame and log-houses, 
thrown confusedly together on the side of a hill, is certainly doing 
very well.”' 

Hoffman was an enthusiast for river and canal commerce. 
He had little to say of railroad possibilities, but his imagina- 
tion was unbounded as he envisioned inland water trans- 
portation from New Orleans (or the headwaters of the 
Yellowstone!) to Buffalo. All that was needed was a canal 
a hundred miles long from the Chicago River to the Illinois: 

This canal is the only remaining link wanting to complete the 
most stupendous chain of inland communication in the world. 

... Ten years and $40,000 have now been spent upon this work, 


2. Ibid., 1: 127-31. 14. Ibid., 11: 40-41. 
Ibid., 1: 18 
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and not a shovelful of earth, so far as I can learn, is yet removed 
from the soil. Let the New-York merchants step in and make 
it, and the warehouses of Buffalo will be to St. Louis what those 
of New-Orleans are at present. . . . The State of Illinois 
will not complete the canal for half a century to come."* 

In St. Louis, a city of seven or eight thousand, the center 
of a widespread trading area, the large river boats from 
New Orleans could dock even at the lowest stage of the 
river, and “river-craft of every shape and form, from the 
thousand boatable tributaries of the Mississippi’ clustered 
around the wharves.'” Louisville he saw as an attractively 
laid out, cultured city of 15,000 population, with paved 
streets and hotels superior to those of New York. It seemed 
to be “the greatest place of business upon the Western 
waters,” with a number of steamboats arriving and depart- 
ing during each hour." 

Cincinnati brought forth allusions to Mrs. Trollope as 
“an exceedingly clever English caricaturist {whose work 
has about as much vrai-semblance (sic) as if the beaux and 
belles of Kamschatka had sat for the portraits.” The city was 
beautifully located for natural scenery and for transporta- 
tion. Among its 30,000 people one saw beauty of person 
and grace and charm of manner. Though the people came 


from all parts of the Union — a common saying in the twenty- 


five-year-old city was, “We all come from some place or 


another” — there was “a total want of caste.” Cincinnati 
business enterprise showed itself especially in the organiza- 
tion of the systematic pork-packing business: 

The number of hogs annually slaughtered is said to exceed one 


hundred and twenty thousands; and the capital employed in the 
business is estimated at two millions of dollars. . . . The minute 
15. Ibid., 1: 244-46, II: 60-61. years after Hoffman’s trip. 


The Illinois and Michigan Canal was 16: Toi. Vi: 76. 
actually opened in 1848 fourteen 17. Ibid., 11: 123-24. 
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division of labour and the fearful celerity of execution in these 
swinish workships would equally delight a pasha and a political 
ecnomist; for it is the mode in which the business is conducted, 
rather than its extent, which gives dignity to hog-killing in 
Cincinnati. . . . Imagine a long narrow edifice, divided into 
various compartments, each communicating with the other, 
and each furnished with some peculiar and appropriate engine 
of destruction. In one you see a gory block and gleaming axe; 
a seething caldron nearly fills another. The walls of a third bristle 
with hooks newly sharpened for impalement; while a fourth is 
shrouded in darkness, that leaves you to conjure up images still 
more dire. There are forty ministers of fate distributed through- 
out these gloomy abodes, each with his particular office assigned 
him. . . . The mallet, — the knife, — the axe, — the boiling cal- 
dron, — the remorseless scraping-iron, have each done their 
work; and the fated porker, that was but one minute before 
grunting in the full enjoyment of bristling hoghood, now 
hangs a stark and naked effigy among his immolated brethren." 
Hoffman is never cynical or satirical. He observed and 

accepted life more than he evaluated it. He showed his 

own personal hardihood on many occasions, particularly 
once when his horse unseated him and kept tantalizingly 
just out of reach. He was several miles from his lodging 
at Dexter, Michigan Territory, with the sun sinking toward 
the horizon. (I may add that he had had one leg ampu- 
tated above the knee, though he never mentioned that fact 
in the entire book.) He trudged on, keeping a sense of 
humor and not even losing faith in his horse.” 

That same kind of zest and vitality enter into his 
bucolic pastoral descriptions. ‘There is no jaundice or ennui 


in his picture of a country scene in a happy, prosperous 


valley. He had just finished recalling the bloody Indian 


fights of seventy-five vears before, which had given the name 
of “Bloody Run” to creek and hamlet. Now, in contrast, 
18. Ibid., If: 130-33, 136-38. 19. Ibid., 1: 169-74. 
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he was looking on a scene of peace and security. A train 
of huge Pennsylvania wagons spoke of peaceful commerce, 
the smoking teams of horses lazily drinking from the stream, 
with their harness bells jingling and their traces clanking 
on the stones. “A buxom country-girl or two could be seen 
moving through the enclosures, bearing the milk-pail to 
meet the cows which were coming in lowing along the high- 
way, while the shouts and laughter of a troop of boys just 
let loose from school came merrily on the ear as they 
frolicked on a little green hard by.”” 

Hoffman admired the natural beauty of the surging rivers 
in the hills and mountains of the Cumberland Gap area. 
At a time when they could have been built, he made a plea 
for public parks at such places as the present Golden Tri- 


angle in Pittsburgh and the banks overlooking the Missis- 


sippi in St. Louis. He wanted to see natural beauty and 


grandeur preserved, and also he was interested in preserv- 
ing such historically valuable places as the site of Fort Pitt. 
When he described such scenes he was strongly influenced 
by the increasing popularity of landscape painters like 
Joshua Shaw, John Hill and William Guy Wall. In none 
of his many vignettes of persons and places does he more 
neatly combine the romantic elements of the frontier than 
in this little paragraph: 

Beneath the boughs of a mossy oak, that stood in a verdant 
swale by the road-side, reclined an Indian female with an infant 
at her bosom; while a long-haired Tennessean in a hunting-shirt, 
who proved to be her husband, was engaged in broiling some fish 
over a fire a few yards off. A half-blooded wolf-dog lay at the 
feet of the woman, with a young boy curled up asleep between 
the outstretched legs of the savage-looking animal; his chubby 
cheek reposing upon its grizzly crest. Near them grazed a couple 
of shaggy Indian ponies, whose wooden saddles and tattered 

20. Ibid., 1: 33-36. 
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blankets of blue and scarlet were thrown carelessly on the green 

turf around the gnarled roots of the tree which formed the fore- 

ground of the picture.*’ 

This pastoral tableau is one of the final pictures he gives 
his readers before taking his farewell in a boldly drawn sum- 
mary. He was at the summit of the Blue Ridge in Virginia; 
spring was ending; he had had six months of wandering: 

I turned in the saddle to bid a last adieu to the romantic west. 
A thousand scenes as lovely as that now veiled from my 
view thronged upon memory, as I bade a lingering farewell to 
the glorious region where I had enjoyed them. . . . “Why 
should Nature thus lavish her beauties, thus waste herself on 
silence?” . . . Alas! the majority of mankind have no innate 
sense of beauty and majesty. They admire only because others 
have admired before them. . . . So marked, indeed, is this 
disposition to approve gregariously . . . that even genius is not 
free from its influence; and if a poet immortalizes one place, the 
rhyming brotherhood of a hundred generations will devote the 
power of their art to the same identical spot.* 

But Hoffman also had other and dissimilar musings. He 
found a singular joyousness in the primal freshness and 
solitude of the wilderness. “And in realizing this emotion,” 


he said, “I have felt amid some scenes a kind of selfish 


pleasure, a wild delight, that the spot so lovely and so lonely 


was, as it were, all my own.” 
Hoffman’s A Winter in the West has not been 


gregariously.” He has been left in a kind of solitude for 


‘ 


‘approved 


these past hundred years. I came upon him by accident, 
as it were — through my interest in Melville — and I have 
found him in this book, though decidedly a lesser writer, 
so filled with the vitality of the expanding America of the 
1830's that I believe he and this Winter in the West de- 
serve exhuming. 


a1. Ibid., If: 310-11. a3. bids TL: e147. 
22. Ibid., 11: 314-16. 
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The Twilight of the Local 


Passenger Train in Illinois 





Cary Clive Burford of Urbana is the author of four books, 
three of them dealing with the history of railroads his 
favorite subject along with the study of Lincoln and Illinois 
history in general. His fourth volume is a history of the 
University of Iliinois, with emphasis on its bands and 
pageantry. He is a regular attendant at meetings of the Illinois 


State Historical Society. 


JUST As it formerly clattered down the track to be- 
come a speck on the horizon, so has the local passenger 
train faded from the Hlinois scene. And with it has passed 
a way of life. For most of our small towns and many larger 
ones it was as much a community institution as the public 
square, or Main Street, or the old bank corner. 

The day’s events were tuned to “train time.” ‘Those were 
glamorous moments for the community. Most of the citi- 
zens made a habit of going down to the depot to see the 
train come in — it was pronounced “dee-po,” and was sel- 
dom referred to as the station. On these occasions the more 
sedate residents used the thin excuse of having letters to 
mail “on the train.” In my own home town of Farmer 
City, Illinois, I remember the arrival of the 4:38 on Sunday 
afternoons as a particularly gala event — the area in front 
of the depot was filled with buggies, surreys and carriages, 
and there would be well over a hundred greeters in attend- 
ance. 
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It would be difficult to set definite years for the “Golden 
Age” of the local passenger train in Illinois, but I would 
estimate that it extended from about 1880 to the end of 
World War I — or, approximately, 1920. Beginning at that 
time, there was a gradual “annulment” of local trains until 
the few that are now left are mostly in the Chicago area 
where they still make their daily commuter runs. 

For instance, the Official Guide of the Railways shows 
that in 1918 the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy operated a 


vast network of branch lines in northern Illinois and Iowa. 


It ran local passenger trains betweer: Quincy and Keokuk; 


Buda and Rushville; Concord, Jacksonville and Herrin; 
Davenport, Rock Island and Sterling; Streator and Walnut; 
Galesburg and West Havana; Galesburg, Galva, Keithsburg 
and Burlington; Quincy and Burlington; Shabbona and 
Sterling; Aurora and Streator; Oregon and Forreston; and 
Rochelle and Rockford. Business was so brisk on the 
Aurora-Streator branch that two depots were maintained 
at Ottawa — one in the city proper and one across the Illi- 
nois River in South Ottawa. These were only a few of the 
Burlington’s branches. Passenger service has now been dis- 
continued on all of them. 

Similarly, the Illinois Central operated its network of 
branches connecting with “‘main lines” at such towns as 
Clinton, Champaign, Mattoon, Decatur, Freeport, Bloom- 
ington, Kankakee, Carbondale and DuQuoin. There were 
lines between Effingham and Indianapolis; Havana and 
West Lebanon, Indiana; Bloomington, Pontiac and Kanka- 
kee; and Freeport and Madison, Wisconsin. The Peoria- 
Decatur branch was the former Peoria, Decatur & Evans- 
ville road (the P. D. & E.) and served Peoria, Decatur, 
Mattoon and Evansville. 
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Passenger service has been discontinued on all of these 
branches as well as on what was the I.C.’s original main 
line — one of its “Charter Lines.” This runs through Van- 
dalia, Decatur, Bloomington, LaSalle, Mendota and Dixon 
to Freeport, and in 1958 carries freight only. At Dixon there 
were two depots, one north and one south of the Rock River. 

Another road with an extensive local passenger service 
was the Chicago & Alton — now a part of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Ohio. ‘Two of its important branches entered the Peoria 
Union Station. One was the Springfield-Peoria line and 
the other extended northeast to meet the main line at 
Dwight. From Bloomington another branch ran southwest 
to serve Delavan, Mason City, Petersburg, Jacksonville, 
Roodhouse, Alton and St. Louis. Roodhouse was a terminal 
where still another branch operated west through Missouri 
to Kansas City. 

In Alton the downtown depot overlooked the Mississippi 
River and the old city hall where the seventh Lincoln- 
Douglas debate took place. ‘Trains operating north from 
this old station had to climb one of the steepest grades in 


Illinois. This station has long since been abandoned for a 


newer one in Upper Alton and the older tracks are now used 


only for freight. 

Other roads with their fleets of local passenger trains in 
Illinois were the Wabash; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Chicago & North Western; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
and the former Big Four, now operated as a part of the New 
York Central. 

That old-time Alton station was only one of a large num- 
ber that either have been abandoned or converted to other 
uses. Perhaps the most notable of these is the old Peoria 
Union Station. In 1912 this two-block-long structure ac- 
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i os 


The Peoria Union Station — now used as a warehouse but in 1912 
it was one of the busiest railroad centers in the Midwest. 


commodated the passengers of some two hundred trains 
daily on twelve railroads." Half a dozen windows were 
needed to sell tickets. ‘There was a dining room complete 
with white tablecloths. The trains entered and left a shed 
and passengers were checked out through gates. But this 
is all changed now. ‘The roads withdrew their passenger 
runs one by one, the dining room was closed, the train shed 
blew down and was never rebuilt. Finally, only one road 
was left, the Peoria & Eastern, or the old-time Big Four, 
which kept one ticket window open one hour a day to serv- 


ice its one arriving and departing train. Finally, this train 


operated only as far as Pekin, ten miles to the south, elimi- 


1. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; neapolis & St. Louis); Chicago & 
Illinois Central; Illinois Midland North Western; Chicago, Rock Island 
later Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis); & Pacific; Chicago & Alton (Dwight 
Terre Haute & Peoria (called the and Springfield branches); Toledo, 
Vandalia, now the Pennsylvania); Peoria & Western (eastern and west- 
Lake Erie & Western (now Nickel ern branches); and Peoria & Pekin 
Plate); Big Four (now Peoria & Union (interurban service to Pekin). 


Eastern); Iowa Central (now Min- 
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nating Peoria, and then, on October 14, 1957, it was discon- 
tinued altogether. 

The once busy Peoria Union Station with the sign 
“Union Station” still displayed at its east end — since the 
withdrawal of that lone P. & E. train, has been shorn of its 
high estate and now does duty as a warehouse. 

Passenger train service for Peoria, in March, 1958, con- 


sisted of two Rock Island “Rocket” trains to and from Chi- 


cago daily, plus bus service to meet main-line Rock Island 


trains at Bureau. ‘There was, also, a diesel-driven Budd car 
on the Burlington for transporting mail and express to and 
from its main line at Galesburg. The Burlington also pro- 
vided bus service from Peoria for main-line connections at 
Galesburg. Peoria people found Santa Fe trains, at Chilli- 
cothe, eighteen miles north, convenient for California and 


the West Coast. 





Its “minaret” was the most striking feature of the Burlington depot 
at Quincy, which was erected in 1868. 
105 
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One of the ironies of the declining passenger train traffic 
has been the closing by the Burlington of its station in Quin- 
cy. Despite the facts that the full name of the road is the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, that the name of Quincy has 
been so included since the rmid-1850’s, and that Quincy 
people have always called it, affectionately, “The Q”, or 
“our railroad,” they must now cross the Mississippi River 
to West Quincy, Missouri, to board trains. Incidentally, 
Carl Sandburg, native son of Galesburg, also calls the Bur- 
lington Route “The Q.”” 

The Quincy station, with its tall, slender tower — almost 
a minaret in design — was one of the elaborate depots built 
by the Burlington Route. Another was at Rock Island, also 
adorned with a tower, and now used by passengers of only 
a few surviving trains. The Burlington has replaced its 
large stations at Burlington, Iowa, and Hannibal, Missouri, 
with smaller, simpler structures. The earlier one at Han- 
nibal had a second-story balcony from which candidates 
spoke during political campaigns and where Mark Twain 
stood to greet his friends and neighbors on return visits 
to his home town. 

In 1903, the Illinois Central erected an elaborate, many- 
gabled station in Decatur to serve passengers on its then 
main line, and also its Champaign-Decatur and Peoria- 
Evansville branches, plus those of the Terre Haute-Peoria 
branch of the Vandalia.* After passenger service was dis- 
continued on these lines the station was razed in 1939. 

With this curtailment of service it is not surprising that 


many county-seat towns, some of them sizeable — Pekin 


(1950 population 21,858) for instance — are without pas- 

2. Carl Sandburg, Always the 3. Officially the Terre Haute & 
Young Strangers (New York, 1952), Peoria, now a part of the Pennsyl- 
18, 99. vania. 
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senger trains today. Other, larger cities are reduced to 


service by one road. Bloomington, with a population of 


34,163, and four railroads, has passenger service on only 
one — the G. M. & O. Decatur (66,269) has only the 
Wabash. Urbana (22,834), official address of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with three freight routes, has no passenger 
service — although the Illinois Central provides excellent 
service to adjoining Champaign. Freeport (22,467) and 
Rockford (92,927) have only two passenger trains in each 


direction daily on the Illinois Central. Jacksonville (20,: 


Saybrook was a water stop for steam trains on the Lake Erie and 
Western road. 


with two colleges and three state institutions, has only a 
diesel-car — or “doodlebug’” — passenger connection with 
Alton and the Burlington. 

On the other hand, Galesburg (31,425) enjoys main-line 
service on the Burlington and the Santa Fe. And _ Joliet is 
even more fortunate with streamliners on the Rock Island, 
Santa Fe and G. M. & O., although some of them stop only 
for California passengers. 

The old-time local passenger train — which so many towns 
no longer have — usually consisted of a steam locomotive 
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and its tender, a mail car, a baggage and express car, a 
“smoker” and a “ladies car.” Sometimes the mail compart- 
ment was compressed into the end of the baggage car and 
frequently the train baggageman doubled as the express 
messenger. Incidentally, railroad men, or “railroaders,” 
as they call themselves, still use the word “consist” as a 
noun when describing the composition of their trains. 

The “crew” of this local train was composed for years 
of the engineer, fireman, mail clerk, baggage master, express- 
man, conductor and brakeman. ‘The engineer was, of 
course, in charge of the engine — he was the boss of the 
“front end.” His assistant, the fireman, stoked the coal 
from the tender into the engine and also climbed, squirrel- 
like, over the pile of coal in the tender to operate the pipe 
from the water tank at the frequent water stops. 

The mail clerk worked in the mail car or compartment 
but his assignment was far lighter than it would be today. 
Newspapers and magazines did not have the tremendous 


circulation they now enjoy, direct-mail advertising had not 


yet been developed, and parcel post did not enter his picture 


until 1912. ‘The myriad of packages now moving through 
the mails was handled by the express messenger, or the 
baggageman-express messenger if, as they frequently were, 
these two busy tasks were given to one man. ‘The train 
baggageman needed to be a strong and durable individual 
for it was his duty to handle the many ponderous trunks 
and sample cases “checked” by the traveling salesmen or 
“drummers” using the trains. Some “carried” from six to 
ten trunks, and one representative of a Baltimore clothing 
“house” checked twenty-five trunks and sample cases.‘ 


4. See Cary Clive Burford, in col- = Danville Junction (Danville, 1942), 
laboration with Guy Mcllvaine — 183. 


{ 


Smith, The History and Romance of 
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Wholesale dry-goods houses, such as John V. Farwell & 
Co. of Chicago, “traveled” their salesmen with heavy trunks. 
Shoe and jewelry wholesalers also employed their drummers. 
Passengers, during this local-train period, “checked” their 
valises and telescopes’ and frequently they had trunks as 
well. Then, too, all college and university students used 
the local trains and each of them “checked” a trunk heavy 
with books. Still other additions to the baggageman’s 
burdens were the heavy trunks and awkward scenery of the 
medley of theatrical companies or “show troupes” that were 


constantly “on the road.” 


The express messenger was another busy member of the 


local train crew — even if he was not doing double duty as 
baggageman. In the 18g0’s and early 1goo’s he was re- 
sponsible for the thousands of small packages which now 
are moved through the mails — then they were handled by 
the individual express companies, Adams, American, United 
States, Wells-Fargo, Pacific, National and others, which 
were consolidated into the Railway Express Agency during 
World War I. The messenger also handled a dizzying array 
of bread baskets, ice-cream freezers, crates of live chickens, 
beer kegs, laundry baskets, milk cans, egg crates and other 
bulky items. Then, too, he had charge of money shipments 
— usually bags of silver dollars shipped from big city banks 
to those in small towns. Also, he received the remittances 
of all agents along the line and gave receipts therefor. These 
valuable packages were placed in the safe in the express 
car for delivery to the “top office” of the road — usually in 
Chicago, St. Louis or Cincinnati. 

The one “dressed up” man on the train was the conductor, 


The telescope was a traveling the upper fitted over the lower, and 


5. 
the whole held together with “shawl 


bag consisting of two sections with 
straps.” 
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The original wood-burning Rock Island “Rocket” of 1852. 


who was in charge of this little empire on wheels. Some 
were even elegantly attired with a white vest in summer and 
a boutonniere. They were usually “lodge men” and wore 
their fraternal insignia on heavy gold watch chains ex- 
tended across frequently bulging “tummies.” 

The conductor was the one contact between the company 
and the passengers — to them he was the company, just as 
he is on the sleek transcontinental trains of today. He col- 
lected the tickets and, if there was “trouble” regarding a 
fare, or some disturbance on the train, he was the one who 
“straightened things out” — or attempted to do so. Con- 
ductors varied tremendously in their attitudes toward pas- 
sengers. Many were kindly and treated women and children 
with every consideration. Others were stern or even 


“ce 


haughty in their dealings. Some were known to be “easy” 
when inquiring about the ages of children who were then, 
as now, supposed to pay half-fare after the age of six and 
full fare when they were twelve and above. Many pious 


Presbyterian and godly Methodist parents would insist their 


offspring was only five years old when he or she was really 


nine, or only eleven when the child was evidently fifteen. 


Parents often pushed their darlings into a corner between 
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them and the window sill so that they could not be observed 
too closely by the conductor, especially when he was con- 
sidered the “hard-boiled” type who would insist upon the 
last farthing for the company. 

The “easy” conductors were known to the men who 
wanted to ride without paying their full fares. “They would 
stroll to the last seat in the “ladies’ car’ where they would 
slip the conductor fifty cents when the fare was three dollars 
or more. It was alleged that many conductors “made good 
money on the side” in this way. Rumor said that one man, 
after he retired, purchased three farms with what he had 
“knocked down.” Actually, though, most conductors were 
scrupulously honest with the company. 

Many of the conductors were picturesque characters and 
were known personally to their regular passengers by their 
first names or nicknames. One of these was Frank Green 
who commanded a local Wabash train on the Effingham- 
Bement branch, which turned onto the main line at Bement 
and made a local passenger run to Danville and return, then 
back “home” to Effingham. He was mayor of Effingham 
(1901-1903) and a master politician. Everyone knew Frank 
and Frank knew everyone. He was a hand-shaker and 
numbered as his close friends the scores of passengers he 
carried every day. His train was always called “Green’s 
Train.” 

Another well-remembered conductor was a wiry little 


chap who wore a beard that reached to his waist. He 


braided it and tucked it beneath his vest so it would not 


get caught when the car door slammed — car doors were 
always slamming, it seemed. Another wore boots, hand- 
made to his order, of exquisite soft leather. Shoes hurt his 
feet, he insisted. Since there was no retirement rule at that 
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time some conductors continued in active service until they 
were more than eighty years of age.° 

The train’s all-around handy man was the brakeman, who 
was usually only slightly less “dressed up” than the con- 
ductor — after all he was an apprentice conductor. He 
would call the names of the stations — although ninety-five 
per cent of the passengers knew the towns as well as he did 

and would alight from the train in all sorts of weather 
to throw the switch if the train had to “run into the hole,” 
as the side track was called, when meeting another train. 
The brakeman assisted the ladies up the steps and usually 
was alert to note the exposure of a bit of feminine stocking 
above a high button shoe. When a lady inadvertently 
turned at the top of the steps toward the smoker the brake- 
man would call up, “Smoking car, lady.” Whereupon, she 
fled in terror to the shelter and protection of the “ladies’ 
car.” Ladies, of course, never thought of smoking, hence 
had no need for “the smoker.” 

Another, but ex-officio, member of the crew was the 


99 ¢6¢ 


“train boy,” “train butcher,” or “Butch,” who sold a variety 
of goods — newspapers, magazines, fruit, candy, chewing 
gum and novelties — from a large basket swung over his 
arm. Although there was a train boy — sometimes as voung 
as fifteen years old — on every local train he was not em- 


ployed by the railroad but by the Union or Western News 


Company. His stock of goods, supplied by his company, 


was called his “slam.” His surplus was piled in the front 
corner seat of the smoker where it was safe from pilfering. 
In fact, snitching from the slam of a train boy was con- 


sidered worse than high treason. 


6. Frank Hurlburt, Wabash con- he was in his eighty-third vear 
ductor, handled the “Buffalo Flyer” Burford, Danville Junction, 213. 
on the Danville to Detroit run until 
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Mail, baggage and express shared one car on Train No. 4 of the 
Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway when this picture was taken 
about 1895. The three-foot gauge road was known as the “Spoon 
River Peavine” because of its winding route of sixty-one miles from 
Galesburg to West Havana. The brick building at the right was the 
Lewistown depot and headquarters for the line. 


ee 


It was a rainy day in LaSalle: On October 16, 1914 when this 
picture was made the Illinois Central depot was a wooden-platforme d 
island in a sea of mud 
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Butch sold apples, pears and bananas at three for a dime. 
Apples at this price seemed outrageously high to country 
folks who could go out in their own or their neighbors’ 
orchards and pick up all they wanted — for free. And a 
dime was an immense sum to many passengers. In the 
smoker Butch found his steady and “quick” money. There 
he sold cigars and, on the sly, cigarettes which, of course, 


‘ 


were utterly “taboo” in the ladies’ car. It was the period 


of “roll your own” when “the makings” were sold by the 


pack with “the papers” free. Cigarettes were denounced 


by the older generation as “coffin nails’ — young men were 
admonished that every time they smoked a cigarette they 
were driving one more nail into the lid of their coffins. 

Butch also found an attractive quick profit in articles he 
bought and sold “‘on the side” from his slam. One of these 
was eyeglasses or spectacles, which he peddled through the 
ladies’ car. He purchased them at two or three dollars a 
dozen and sold them at three dollars each to dear old ladies 
who were certain they could see much better after buying 
their new “specs” from the train boy. 

Another big profit-maker for Butch was his “hot stuff” 
department — pictures and “sex books.” ‘The pictures were 
of beautiful girls in scanty attire which he purchased at per- 
haps a dollar a dozen. Then, when he cornered a country 
lad in the smoker enjoying, or trying to enjoy, his first 
“see-gar’ — he unloaded them at fifty or seventy-five cents 
each. The country boy would hide them in the haymow at 
home to bring out for special showings to visiting neighbor 
lads. 

Butch’s “sex books” were merely the physiology texts of 
today. He bought them in paper backs or cheap hard 


covers at thirty-five or forty cents each and sold them to 
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the “hired hands” or “corn shuckers” in the smoking car 
at two dollars and a half, or three dollars. In that period 
when patient station agents and telegraph operators worked 
for $40 or $50 a month some train boys on preferred runs 
were clearing as high as $50 or $75 a week. 

If Butch had few bargains in his “slam,” the railroads 
of the period did offer something that was a bargain then 
and would be at any time — that was the special excursion 
train. Sunday excursions were featured for years by many 
roads with “special rates” sometimes as low as a dollar for 
a round trip of a hundred miles or more. Those were the 
years when the silver dollar was king. A veteran ticket 
agent’ told this writer that one Sunday morning he sold so 
many excursion fares to Indianapolis at one dollar each and 
received so many silver dollars that he could not possibly 
put them in the conventional cash drawer. So he threw 
them into a bucket and when the train of sixteen cars pulled 
out he had a bucket full of silver dollars. 

Not all excursions were relatively short-distance affairs, 
for a number of railroads ran special trains to Niagara Falls 
with fares as low as seven dollars for the round trip. “Cheap- 
er than staying at home” was the comment frequently heard. 
All of these Niagara Falls excursions with their fifteen to 
twenty wooden coaches, jammed with humanity, made the 
round trip safely with the exception of one Toledo, Peoria 
& Western train which was involved in the historic Chats- 


worth wreck.* And it more than made up for all of the 


safe trips. This train of approximately twenty coaches, on 


the night of August 1o-11, 1887, plunged from a burning 
trestle near Chatsworth, Illinois, with a loss of 85 killed 

7. Guy Mcllvain Smith, Big Four 8. See Cary Clive Burford, The 
agent at the Vermilion St. Station, Chatsworth Wreck (Fairbury, IIl., 
Danville about 1903. 1949). 
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PHOTO COURTESY BURLINGTON ROUTE 


This Burlington depot at Hannibal, Missouri with its “Mark 
Twain” balcony — was constructed in 1882. The picture was made 
in May, 1944, and the building has since been razed and replaced 
by a one-story, red brick structure which was dedicated in 1954. 





Where the Illinois Central met the Ohio River the I. C. depot 
on Ohio Street in Cairo with river barges in the right background. 
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and perhaps 300 injured. The property damage and claims 


against the road were so heavy that it was thrown into re- 
ceivership. 

Naturally, when people depended so greatly upon pas- 
senger trains, especially local passenger trains, a familiarity 
grew up whereby they affectionately nicknamed the roads 
and the trains. Thus the Toledo, Peoria & Western came 
to be known as the “The Tip-Up.” The Lake Erie & West- 
ern, which ran from Peoria to Sandusky, Ohio, handled a 
heavy local passenger business for many years and its trains, 
stopping at every station, were necessarily slow. Hence, 
the road was dubbed the “Leave Early and Walk,” a 
good walker, it was alleged, could outdistance a Lake Erie 
train. An interesting little road operated for many years 
between Sidell and Olney, Illinois, parallel to the Indiana 
state line. Its official name was the “Chicago & Ohio River 
Railroad” and the wiseacres declared it was correctly named 
since it reached neither Chicago nor the Ohio River. Its 
train was nicknamed “The Doty.” For years the butt of 
jokesmiths was the Hooppole, Yorktown & Tampico Rail- 
road, east of Rock Island. Without a turntable on the line, 
the locomotive, known as “The Dummy,” had to back up 
in one direction. ‘There were a number of these one-way 
operations throughout the state. One was on the Sidney- 
Champaign branch of the Wabash, which for years carried 
many passengers to and from the University of Illinois. 

One local passenger train that deserves a book rather than 
just a few lines was “The Dolly,” which traveled her route 
for more than eighty years as a part of the Burlington system. 
Her full name, of course, was “The Dolly Varden” but this 
was shortened by her friends to simply “The Dolly.” Often 


called “the old girl,’ she was named along with a stvle 
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The Aurora depot on the Burlington often presented a busy — and 
fashionable — scene. The depot was built in 1865 and was in use 
until 1922. 
of women’s dresses and hats, and a trout — for a coquettish 
lass in Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge and the popular American 
entertainer, Dolly Varden O'Dell. 
Originally, the Dolly had been a four-unit train, with 


locomotive and tender, combination mail, baggage and ex- 


press car, a smoker and a ladies’ car. But by the time of her 


last run she was reduced to a “doodlebug” in size — a diesel 
car with mail and baggage compartments and an area for 
passengers. The Dolly operated between Burlington, Iowa, 
and Galesburg, Illinois, via Oquawka, Aledo and Galva. 
She left Burlington at 6:45 A.M., arrived at Galesburg at 
10:45, and “laid over” until 2:30 p.M., when she began her 
return trip, arriving at 6:40 p.m. Her schedule changed, of 
course, across the years. 

The last run of the Dolly was made February 16, 1952, 
a date long to be remembered.’ It was a real “Old Home 

9. Times-Record, Aledo, Ill, special “Dolly Issue,” Feb. 13, 1952. 
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In May, 1903, when this picture was taken, Decatur’s Illinois 


tral depot was a huge, many-gabled marvel. 


The Essex House, where the Great Western and Illinois Central 
crossed, was long a Mattoon landmark. Abraham Lincoln changed 
trains here early in 1861 when he went to Charleston to visit his 
stepmother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, for the last time. 
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Week,” a Roman holiday, indeed. Kind housewives along 
the route brought cakes, cookies, pies and other tidbits for 
the crew. Usual business was neglected while everyone 
went to the depot in Viola, Alpha, New Windsor, Keiths- 
burg, New Boston (where the Dolly backed in or out of 
town), Joy, Oquawka and other towns on the route. 

The conductor on this last run was Louis Astle, then 
seventy-nine, and almost as much a Burlington institution 
as the Dolly herself. The mail clerk contrived a special 
stamp reading, “Death of the Dolly. Last Trip,” which he 
affixed to all mail handled that day. Newspapers in nearby 
cities — Rock Island, Moline, Davenport, Burlington, Mus- 


catine, Galesburg and others — sent photographers and re- 


porters to record the last trip of this old veteran of the rails. 


Incidentally, Robert T. Glenn, a mail clerk, wrote a column 
headed “The Dolly, By Golly,” which ran for about five 
years in the Aledo Times-Record. 

I have taken rides on several “last trains” in the half- 
dozen years since the Dolly waved farewell to her friends 
and passengers and have noticed a waning enthusiasm for 
such events. Probably there have been too many “last 
runs.” The most recent of these was on October 14, 1957, 
when the Peoria & Eastern, an old-time Big Four route now 
leased to the New York Central, made its final trip from 
Indianapolis to Pekin and return. ‘There was a coach filled 
with passengers, sure enough, but there was little interest 
shown at the various stations along the route. When we 
arrived in Farmer City I found businessmen who did not 
realize that the P. & E., as it was called, was making its last 
run on a line that had been serving the people since 1870. 


“Oh. was this the day for the last train?” several inquired. 
\ | 
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A “Study” of John Surratt? 





Otio Eisenschiml is a Chicago chemist, member of the 
National Research Council and New York Academy of 
Sciences. He is the author of eight books and co-author 
of four more. He is noted particularly for his detailed 
study of the assassination of Abraham Lincoln and for 
his best-known book Why Was Lincoln Murdered?, which 
was dramatized under the title “Mr. President.” His 

latest book is Why the Civil War? 


IN THE December, 1957, issue of the Maryland His- 
torical Magazine Alfred Isacsson has undertaken to retell 
the complex and adventurous story of John Harrison Sur- 
ratt, son of the woman who was hanged as an alleged con- 
spirator against Lincoln’s life. 

The article arouses hopes that it will bring much hidden 
material to light, for the author presents an imposing array 
of footnotes. As the sophisticated reader scans them care- 
fully, however, he will smile and suspect that he is due for 
a disappointment; and so it will turn out to be, more’s the 
pity. 

The few new or lesser known incidents Isacsson has 
worked into his account lean strongly toward the picayunish 
side. We are told, for example, that Surratt’s mother (who 
has nothing to do with this “study” ) had been educated by 
a Mrs. Winifred Martin, whose school was located in Alex- 


andria. We are further informed that Surratt’s arrest was 
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to be executed by a sergeant named Halyrid; but that when 
his squad could not find the suspect, another squad was 
ordered out, commanded by a corporal named Vander- 
stroeten, who was more successful, and who then turned 
him over to a corporal by the name of Warrin. Interesting, 
isn't it? 

More trivia of this nature are in store for us. Louis 
Weichmann, one of the chief witnesses for the prosecution 
in both trials, moved into Mrs. Surratt’s boardinghouse, 
and we are happy to learn that he “seems to have been satis- 
fied with the furnishings in his room, although they con- 
sisted of one bed, a table, a looking glass and three trunks.” 
It is also made known to us that his sister Anna shared a 


room with her cousin Olivia Jenkins, while Mrs. Surratt 


occupied the bedroom behind the parlor, and shared it with 


a Miss Honora Fitzpatrick. A young orphan named Ap- 
polonia Dean is next introduced, and so is the Negress 
Susan Ann Jackson, who did the laundry. She is never 
mentioned again, but so long as she is mentioned at all, 
she should have been called by her real name, which at 
that time was not Jackson, but Mahoney. We are also in- 
formed that another boarder, a Mr. Holohan, occupied the 
two front rooms on the third floor and had a wife and a 
child. Since these people played only a microscopic part 
in the drama, and some of them played no part whatever, 
the reason for the space devoted to them is obscure. And 
talking about wrong names — the author of the History of 
the Secret Service was not Charles L. Baker, but Lafayette 
C. Baker. 

Now that we have gained an insight into the intimate life 
of Mrs. Surratt’s boardinghouse, we are treated to another 


morsel: When Booth and Surratt went out riding, they 
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usually patronized the stable owned by one William Cleaver. 
There is one interesting thing about this Mr. Cleaver — he 
once stole a horse which had been entrusted to his care, but 
as hard luck would have it, it belonged to Mr. Bradley, the 
lawyer who later defended Surratt, and who made Cleaver 
confess his theft on the witness stand. This portion of the 
morsel, however, Mr. Isacsson kept to himself. 

Isacsson’s accuracy in other trivial details also is debatable, 
and he often misses what little significance they may possess. 
He tells us, for instance, that Weichmann pilfered copies 
of dispatches from the War Department and turned them 
over to Surratt. In truth Weichmann hardly had access 


to important dispatches, for he was a clerk in the office of 


the Commissary General of Prisoners, which contained only 


the records of prison camps. It was the number of prisoners 
on hand which he slipped to Surratt for what they may have 
been worth. In view of the fact that Surratt’s last mission 
was to spy on the Confederate prison camp at Elmira, this 
fact should have merited some consideration. 

The author next takes us through the first attempt of the 
conspirators to kidnap Lincoln, and immediately stumbles 
— or did he? — over the name of Lewis Paine, which he mis- 
spells Payne. Photostatic evidence that Paine was the right 
spelling, and that both the official trial record and previous 
authors had erred in this respect, has been available for 
many years. Even Jim Bishop, Isacsson’s patron saint and 
historical guide, adopted the correct spelling. Why, then, 
this peculiar deviation? 

The first kidnapping attempt was to take place in a 
theater, and someone had to plunge the house into darkness 
by shutting off the master gas valve, which was located near 


the prompter’s desk. Isacsson claims that Surratt was 
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chosen for this task, although for once he gives no refer- 
ence for his statement. ‘This was an assignment which Booth 
would have given only to an actor familiar with theatrical 
equipment and known to the cast and to the stagehands. 
An outsider like Surratt might have fumbled the operation, 
and probably would have been ejected by the theater’s per- 
sonnel before he had gotten near the shut-off valve. Booth’s 
original choice for the job had been the actor Samuel 
Chester, and when he refused, Booth had vainly tried to 
enlist another actor named Mathews; but I can find 
no mention of these two actors. Chester’s testimony 
at the conspiracy trial, that all he had been asked to do 
was to open the stage door to the alley, may well be doubted, 
because even the stupid Herold could have perfomed this 
menial work, and Surratt certainly would have scorned it. 
Isacsson cites some “January activities’ to prove that 
January 13 was the date set for this kidnapping attempt, 
but he omits other arguments of greater persuasiveness. In 
the middle of January a cotton broker was denied passage 
across the Potomac, because the boatman George Atzerodt, 


another conspirator, explained that he expected a more im- 


portant party. Samuel B. Arnold, who also belonged to 


the Booth group, expected the climax of the plot about the 
same time, and the actor Chester had been asked to be in 
Washington around the middle of January. Curiously. 
Isacsson overlooks that the actions of Surratt, the hero of 
this story, support the appropriate correctness of that date, 
because he left his position hurriedly on January 13. He 
did not do so in order to “go into the country” for “blockade 
running of the Union lines,” as Isacsson presumes, but in 
order to be on hand to speed the captive Lincoln over the 


abduction route through a part of Maryland which he knew 
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thoroughly. Why Isacsson has Surratt going blockade-run- 
ning at the time when Booth allegedly needed him to shut 
a gas valve in Washington is difficult to understand. 

Although much has been written about the Surratt story, 
it still offers a fruitful field for historical explorers, because 
it suffers from many important gaps and puzzling aspects. 
Unfortunately, the author has not availed himself of his 
opportunities. One of the unexplained mysteries concerns 
the second kidnapping attempt, which was scheduled for 
the month of March. The would-be kidnappers were ready 
to waylay Lincoln’s carriage, but were baffled, because, so 
Isacsson says, “it was not Lincoln’s.” 

Here Isacsson stops, leaving the reader to answer for 
himself the obvious questions which present themselves. 
How did they know the carriage was not Lincoln’s, and 
if it was not, whose was it? Was it an open carriage, so 
that the passenger could have been recognized from the 
distance, and if it was not, did they have to stop it to see 
who was inside? Did the carriage keep on going, or did 
it turn back? Were the conspirators recognized by the un- 
identified passenger, and did he report his experience to the 
Washington authorities? Perhaps Isacsson did not know 
the answers to these questions, but he should at least have 


pointed out their significance; for if the plotters had been 
recognized, and the authorities alerted, the War Depart- 


ment must have known who they were a month before the 
assassination, and could have averted the tragedy at Ford’s 
Theatre. 

Equally puzzling questions arise in connection with Sur- 
ratt’s flight following his arrest in Italy. It is known that 
he jumped over a balustrade, and landed on some rocks 
twenty-three feet below (not twenty to thirty-five feet, as 
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John H. Surratt, in the uniform of a Papal Zouave. 
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the author asserts). “He injured his arm and back,” Isacs- 
son writes, but gives no reference. “He made his way into 
the valley below, thereby gaining a lead on the Zouave 
patrols who were in pursuit.” According to an official re- 
port which Isacsson does not quote, at least fifty soldiers 
were engaged in pursuing Surratt within five minutes of his 
jump. How come that fifty soldiers could not catch up 
with an injured man who, moreover, stated subsequently 
that he had been knocked senseless by his fall? But our 
author is not intrigued, nor does he seem to wonder how 
Surratt, still wearing his colorful Zouave uniform, could 
walk some twenty miles through Papal territory without 
being stopped, in spite of the patrols, which undoubtedly 
by then were roving through the countryside. 

It is only fair to state that Isacsson did do some slight 
worrying about another perplexing incident. A Zouave 
named Saint-Marie had penetrated Surratt’s disguise and 
had given a sworn statement regarding it. ‘This statement 
was received by the State Department, but forwarded to 
the War Department for its consideration. “Why,” Isacs- 
son says, “is an unanswerable question.” On the contrary, 
to anyone familiar with the background of Washington 
politics at that time, the answer is fairly obvious. 

Isacsson makes it appear that President Johnson was 


afraid to have Surratt brought back, because he might, if 


approached by the Radicals, “make almost any statement.” 


As a matter of fact, the War Department had much more 
to fear from Surratt’s return than the President. A re- 
investigation of Lincoln’s assassination and a searchlight on 
the wav the conspiracy trial had been conducted would 
have had calamitous consequences for those who were guilty 
of Mrs. Surratt’s judicial murder. 
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In writing that the testimony of several government wit- 
nesses in the Surratt trial “was very noticeably lacking in 
detail,” the author is putting it rather mildly. He cites as 
examples a Sergeant Dye and a soldier named Ramsell. 
Dye was proven a liar and in addition was shown to be 
under indictment as a counterfeiter. Ramsell admitted 
that he had identified Surratt only by looking at his back. 
The remainder of the witnesses for the prosecution were 
of similar caliber. Isacsson’s abbreviated story of the trial 
does not make clear the depths to which the prosecuting 
attorney, the War Department and the judge stooped to 
bring about Surratt’s conviction. A more thorough analysis 
of the trial, one of the most scandalous on record, would 
have been far more interesting than the recital of the tri- 
fling data with which Isacsson’s account is studded. 

Although the author condenses Surratt’s trial to small 
proportions, he cannot resist the temptation to relate some 
trivia. Of what interest is it that the illness of the judge 
delayed the initial argument, unless the spuriousness of his 
alleged illness and the reasons therefor are disclosed? 
Would it not also have been appropriate to cite Welles’s 
entry in his diary, showing that the State Department, which 
had no more to do with a civilian court case than had the 
War Department, hired ex-Congressman AlbertsG. Riddle 
“to hunt up or manufacture testimony against Surratt’’? 

The author completely ignores the obstacles thrown into 
the path of the defense by Judge George Fisher, and his 
outrageous instructions to the jury. He does not tell that 
the War Department examined and prepared witnesses, nor 
does one find mention of the threat by the prosecuting at- 
torney, seconded by Fisher, that in case of acquittal the 
capital of the nation might be transferred to another city. 
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It further might have been well to state that the crucial 
point on which the defendant’s fate depended — where he 
had been on the fateful April 14 — was cleared up many 
years later by the prosecuting attorney himself, who admitted 
that Surratt, according to “the weight of the evidence,” 
had on that day been in New York, not in Washington, and 
therefore could not have had any connection with the 


assassination. 

Otherwise Isacsson’s article is largely a compilation of 
known facts, and makes fairly good reading, but it does not 
contain the kind of new material or novel interpretations 
which would qualify it as a worthwhile contribution to his- 


tory. 
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Carl Sandburg and friends on the University of Illinois campus during thi 
celebration of his eightieth birthday. 
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Carl Sandburg at Eighty 





John T. Flanagan is a professor of English at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, and a frequent contributor to this 
Journal. This tribute to Carl Sandburg is a result 

of the poet’s eightieth-birthday visit to the campus, wi 
elaborate exhibit of his printed works was on display. 





CARL SANDBURG Celebrated his eightieth birthday 
on January 6, 1958. As a young octogenarian he can look 
back on an impressive literary career more than half a cen- 
turv long. No living American writer has done so many 
things so well. It is forty-four years since he published his 
great panegyric to Chicago, city of the big shoulders and 
the nation’s freight handler, and since that time he has 
established himself as poet, troubadour, biographer, creator 
of fairy tales, novelist and autobiographer. Only yester- 
day, it seems, Sandburg published not only a robust his- 
torical novel, Remembrance Rock, but also the first in- 
stallment of a fascinating autobiography, Always the Young 
Strangers. And at this moment there is a new Sandburg 
volume on the booksellers’ shelves, The Sandburg Range, 
an anthology skilfully contrived to reveal the scope and 
power of an immensely varied talent. His versatility and 
vitality suggest a Victor Hugo or a Goethe. 

As a young veteran returning from the Spanish-American 
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War to Lombard College at Galesburg, Illinois, Sandburg al- 
ready envisioned a literary career. But the road was tortuous 
and long. Such rare early pamphlets as In Reckless Ecstasy 
and Incidentals, published by Philip Wright’s Asgard Press 
at Galesburg in 1904, reveal his resolute ambition, but they 
attracted little attention. Indeed, their prose is more vigor- 
ous than their verse. Despite his admission that he might 
some day be embarrassed by these “‘youthful impertinences,” 
Sandburg already looked at the world with a Whitman-like 
expansiveness. He did not deny the evil nor the economic 
inequities of life, but he affirmed the right of every man to 
his portion of happiness and he asserted his own optimism 
and idealism. The successful man, the young writer de- 
clared in 1904, must be ready to take risks and to defend his 
choice, even if his decision meant shaking hands with a mis- 
take every week. More than thirty years before the exultant 
optimism of The People, Yes, Sandburg was ready to an- 
nounce his faith in humanity. 

Journalistic days in Chicago demanded much of his en- 
ergy, but they also brought him a livelihood and left him 
time for poetry. And the city itself was a constant challenge. 
To Sandburg, Chicago was big and dirty and uncouth, but 
it was also proud and energetic. With its feverish activity. 
its hard ambition, its constant cycle of destruction and re- 
building, it symbolized America. Unlike other men of 
letters temporarily or permanently resident in Chicago — 
Hamlin Garland and Henry Blake Fuller, Robert Herrick 
and Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson and James T. 
Farrell — Sandburg has been a persistent partisan of the 
Lake Michigan metropolis. He has not denied the cor- 


ruption and the materialism, but he has consistently praised 


the virility of Chicago. Possibly in the strength of the 
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sprawling city he saw reflected his own quenchless vitality. 
Chicago Poems, published in 1916, came as a kind of 
shock to a public for whom poetry meant platitudes em- 
balmed in stereotypes. For several decades American poetry 
had been in the doldrums. Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, to 
be sure, was slowly finding the audience which the poet 
confidently expected for it, and occasional fresh voices like 
Stephen Crane and Emily Dickinson made themselves heard. 
William Vaughn Moody’s anti-imperialistic verse, too, pleas- 
ed readers whom his mythological epics left untouched. But 
the bulk of the poetry published in magazines was flaccid, 
imitative and rhetorical. Sandburg’s first important book, 
on the contrary, was like a breath of fresh air. For here 
were rough male rhythms, rich in slang and popular idiom 
and dealing jauntily with subjects usually untroubled by 
poets. If in cadence and form Chicago Poems resembled 
Whitman, certainly the language, the salient details, the 


perception of color and beauty in the city streets were Sand- 
burg’s own. Sandburg was the first American poet to write 
durable verse about steel girders and blast furnaces, about 
bridges and skyscrapers. ‘The heterogeneous workers who 
fired the steel mills haunted him as the simple leech-gath- 


erer did Wordsworth. He chose as his protagonists the 
track layers, the muckers, the owl car straphangers of the 
city which he roamed daily as a reporter, and he excoriated 
the exploiters of the people even if, like Billy Sunday, they 
posed as evangelists. 

Subsequent collections of verse confirmed Sandburg’s role 
as the sympathetic interpreter of the proletariat and the 
urban scene, but they also revealed him as a genuine singer 
of the western landscape and its folk. The boy brought 
up on the Illinois cornlands could never forget the farms 
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of his youth, the ripple of the grain fields and the color of 
the skies. 

“I have loved the prairie as a man with a heart shot full of pain 

over love.” 
No American poet has been more sensitive to spatial im- 
mensity, to cloud nuances and river reflections, to the 
iridescence of the seasons. Not for him perhaps are the 
philosophic quests which led Emerson to the rhodora or 
Bryant. to the yellow violet, but in the cat feet of fog and 
the green virility of grass and the flame-tongues of fire logs 
Sandburg found charm and beauty. Delight in the sensu- 
ousness of nature has characterized the poet from the days 
of Cornhuskers to the time when he first wrote verse at 
Flat Rock, North Carolina. It is perhaps another of the 
many links between him and Whitman. 

If Sandburg began as a folk poet and remains essentially 
a folk poet, he has also been much more. Countless audi- 
ences have been enthralled by his work as a collector and 
singer of folk songs. Although without the benefit of formal 
vocal training, he has a deep and resonant voice, and experi- 
ence quickly taught him the value of timing and tempo. 
To college campus, theater, convention hall he brought the 
stories of John Henry, Joe Hill, Frankie and Johnny, the 
tribulations of the boll weevil in its indefatigable search 
for a home, and such ballads as ““The Buffalo Skinners” and 


“E]-A-Nov.” Moreover, Sandburg constantly added to 


his repertory during his travels. Eventually his collection of 


ditties and broadsides spilled into a book and The American 
Songbag was born, one of the first serious attempts to as- 
semble and record the authentic songs of the American 
people. Here tributes to occupational heroes were juxta- 
posed with English and Scottish ballads imported and 
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changed by American singers, while work chants of the 
Erie Canal and the Union Pacific Railroad nudged pioneer 
memories and jail songs. Appropriately enough the volume 
concluded with a section of Negro spirituals. Other folk 
singers like Burl Ives or Richard Dyer-Bennet may have 
greater range or polish in performance, but none is a truer 
bard or troubadour than Carl Sandburg. And scholars as 
well as audiences have testified to his inestimable services 
in preserving and interpreting American folk song. 

This same quality of spokesman for the folk explains in 
large part, one feels, the success of Sandburg’s monumental 
life of Abraham Lincoln. The Lincoln biography occupied 
most of his attention between the two world wars and 
reached its culmination in 1939 with the publication of Th 
War Years. The twentieth century has seen the appear- 
ance of a number of memorable studies of Lincoln, among 
them the biographies of Lord Charnwood, Ida M. ‘Tarbell, 
Albert J. Beveridge, and James G. Randall. But Sand- 
burg’s six-volume work is unique in its panoramic canvas, 
its plethora of details, and its spirit of consecration and 
sympathy. Sandburg’s notes, a spate of excerpted articles 
and studies, and the extensively indexed and annotated 
volumes in his library testify to the care which he lavished 
on his project. If he brought no new and challenging in- 
terpretations to bear on the subject, he nevertheless kept 
Lincoln as the dramatic central figure and he etched a score 


of brilliant military and political portraits. Moreover, he 


incorporated into his biography a vast amount of material 


which, if occasionally tangential, is immensely revealing. 
Probably the quality which has most satisfied the readers 

of Sandburg’s biography is his ability to see always the 

humanity, the simplicity, the doubts and uncertainties and 
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loneliness of Lincoln. Particularly in The Prairie Years 
there is apparent the almost physical proximity of biographer 
and biographee, for here the boy who grew up on the Illi- 
nois prairies meets the man who came to maturity at New 
Salem. Rarely has a closer rapport been established be- 
tween subject and chronicler. 

The narrative momentum of the Lincoln biography car- 
ried Sandburg into other projects, equally ambitious but 
more personal. At the age of sixty-five he began his first 
substantial work of fiction, and in less than five years pro- 
duced a novel of 1,067 pages, Remembrance Rock. Here 
he traced the pageant of American history from the flight 
of the Pilgrims across the English Channel to Amsterdam 
to the assault on Pearl Harbor. Fiction is not Sandburg’s 
happiest medium, yet the reader cannot help but be im- 


pressed by the diversity and emotional warmth of the book. 


It suffers from prolixity more than his other work and at 
the same time its panoramic richness appeals. Like Stephen 
Vincent Benét, Sandburg saw in the saga of American set- 
tlement a challenging subject for imaginative treatment. 

The project presently occupying Sandburg in his Flat 
Rock study is his autobiography. A substantial part of this, 
Always the Young Strangers, has already appeared, yet even 
four hundred pages were not enough to carry the writer to 
the beginning of his college period. Like the Lincoln _biog- 
raphy, Sandburg’s story of his own life is replete with de- 
tails and suffused with the feeling of a place and a time. 
He is honest in the portrayal of his parents, hardy Swedish 
emigrants with little culture and nothing but their hands 
to rely on for a livelihood but gifted with a sturdy integrity. 
And he is frank in recounting the domestic hardships of the 
early Galesburg days. 
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As the boy grew up he became more conscious of the town 
and its mores. He carried bills, lingered around the haunts 
of the railroad men, played baseball, delivered papers and 
packages, drove a milk wagon, and learned about books by 
collecting cigarette biographies. Fascinating chapters re- 
cord the wisecracks, jokes, kid talk, and folklore of the popu- 
lace, the kind of material which Sandburg incorporated 
sparingly into Good Morning, America, and lavishly into 
The People, Yes. He went to hear medicine men, orators, 
political campaigners, and road productions of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” But, although he relives his boyhood years 
in full flavor, he is not, as Mark Twain so often seemed to 
be, imprisoned in his boyhood. Galesburg was neither 
utopia nor a prairie Sodom. If he was conscious of the 
existence of social evils, he was also aware of the friendliness 
and intimacy and quiet contentment of small-town life. All 
were part of his education in a community that to him was 
“a piece of the American Republic.” 

On reading this first segment of a memorable autobiog- 
raphy, one can only marvel at Sandburg’s almost total re- 
call. Even after sixty years he is still precise about dates, 
names, and places, and the anecdotes which he tells have 


the freshness of a new television program. Certainly his 


personal chronicle will lure readers for years to come. 


As later sections of his autobiography take shape in his 
North Carolina retreat, one hopes that Sandburg will con- 
tinue his triumphant distillation of an amazingly diversified 
life. He has brought poetry and song to more audiences than 
either Vachel Lindsay or Robert Frost could command. 
He has been equally at home on the rostrum, on the stage. 
and before the microphone and the television camera. 
Long-playing records will fortunately preserve his voice 
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and his inimitable delivery for posterity. He has served as 
narrator for symphony orchestras and as keynote speaker 
at civic banquets. New York and Washington know him 
as well as Chicago, and at present he claims that he is a 
domesticated Tarheel by virtue of paying taxes to the state 
of North Carolina. But to the minds and memories of most 
Americans, Carl Sandburg symbolizes the Middle West and 
particularly Illinois, the land of Lincoln. 

In a long career Sandburg has won many honors. Medals 
and accolades have come his way in profusion. He has 
twice been awarded the Pulitzer Prize for distinguished work 
in history and poetry. No living American author can 
match his versatility. But so far one literary distinction has 
been denied him. It would seem particularly fitting at this 
time if the selection committee for the Nobel Prize in litera- 
ture were to choose Carl Sandburg as the next recipient of 


this most celebrated international award. Surely no writer 


better represents today the idealism of the American folk 


and the conviction that the people will triumph in the future 


than this rugged, prairie-born poet of Swedish descent. 
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“Duff? Armstrong Trial Re-Enacted 


THE FIRST of the numerous Abraham Lincoln centennial 
observances of 1958 took place at Beardstown on May 5, 6 and 7, 
when the Beardstown Rotary Club presented a re-enactment of the 
famous “almanac” trial in which Lincoln secured the acquittal of 
William “Duff” Armstrong, son of his old friend Jack Armstrong, 
on a murder charge. 

Duff and James H. Norris were charged with the murder of 
James Preston Metzker during a fight on August 29, 1857, at a 
temporary bar set up one mile from a camp meeting near Virgin’s 
Grove in Mason County. Norris was tried in Mason County, con- 
victed and sentenced to eight years in the penitentiary. Lincoln, 
appealed to by Hannah Armstrong, Jack’s widow and Duff's 
mother, agreed to assist William Walker in Duff's defense, and 
secured a change of venue to Cass County. At the trial, May 6-7, 
1858, in the old courthouse (now the city hall) in Beardstown, 
prosecutors Hugh Fullerton and J. Henry Shaw based their case 
upon the testimony of Charles Allen, who stated that he saw Duff 
hit Metzker with a “slung-shot” from some 150 feet away, by the 
light of the moon which was nearly overhead. Lincoln’s produc- 
tion of the almanac, showing that the moon was in fact near the 
horizon almost ready to set, together with his emotional plea to 
the jury in behalf of the son of his old friend, and medical testimony 
that Metzker’s skull fracture could have come from his fall from a 
horse, brought acquittal and freedom to Duff. On the basis of 
this evidence Norris was also released. 

The re-enactment script was written by the late Allen ‘Thurman 
Lucas of Chandlerville, based upon the records of the original trial. 
It was presented for the first time during the Beardstown city cen- 


tennial in 1929. The 1958 re-enactment was originally scheduled 
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for only two nights, but overflow crowds at both performances in- 
duced the cast to repeat the trial a third time. 

Judge Hardin Hanks, whose great-grandfather was a brother of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, presided at the trial, taking the part of the 
original presiding judge James Harriot. Alford R. Dick portrayed 
his grandfather, James A. Dick, sheriff at the original trial. Carl 
Looman took the part of Lincoln; Nels Glesne was Duff and Mrs. 
John Beatty, Hannah Armstrong. Robert Turner portrayed Cir- 
cuit Clerk James Taylor; Milton McClure, Glenn Fearneyhough 
and Fred Reither were Attorneys Fullerton, Shaw and Walker re- 
spectively. Witnesses were George Barkley Bley, Dr. R. A. Spencer, 
- Glenn Show, Paul Woods, Oscar Trout, B. W. Smith, Jacob Lien- 
hard, Le Roy Hegener and Dal Welbourne. Jurors were Walter 
McGinnis, Wilburn Briney, K. M. Feagan, G. G. Jones, Alvin 
Reichert, Vernon Pilger, Elmer Huss, Walter Millard, Jim Hubbell, 
Miller Dunn, Ray Logsdon and Otis Adkins. 

The solemnity of the proceedings was disturbed — at least in the 
re-enactment — by antics on the part of some of the jurors, very 
unfitting to a courtroom. ‘The most unsatisfactory portion of the 
script however, was Lincoln’s final plea to the jury, which in 1858 
took an hour and a half, and was cut in the re-enactment to less 
than five minutes, with only a sentence or two on Lincoln’s friend- 
ship with the Armstrong family. Coming as it did practically at 


the end, this was something of an anticlimax. 


Lincoln’s Association With New Boston 


THAT Abraham Lincoln surveyed the town of New Boston 
and certified the plat thereof on September 30, 1834 has long been 
known to Lincoln students. The names of the proprietors of the 
town also were known — and that was about all. New Boston is 
on the east bank of the Mississippi River at a point identified at 
the time as the Upper Yellow Banks. It was in territory then 
attached to Warren County but now in Mercer County. 

Additional information on this little epsode in Lincoln’s life has 
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recently been uncovered by George A. Seipp of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Seipp is a bookbinder by trade and a Lincoln student by 
avocation. A part of his work is the restoration of old records, 
which he does for many of the counties throughout Illinois. When 
he handles such records he is constantly on the lookout for references 
to Lincoln. Not long ago he worked on the old deed books of 
Mercer County and in them he found several deeds that Lincoln 
had witnessed. 

The New Boston site, consisting of 240 acres, had been pur- 
chased from the federal government by John W. and William 
Deniston, who had decided it offered an ideal location for a town. 
They then interested two other men in the venture: William H. 
Deniston and Elijah Hes of Sangamon County. From the records 
it can be deduced that some time in late September, 1834, William 
H. Deniston, Peter Van Bergen, as agent for Iles, and Abraham 
Lincoln visited the New Boston site. At this time Lincoln surveyed 
the town and made the plat which he certified on September 30, 
when he also witnessed three deeds. The first of these deeds showed 
that John W. Deniston sold his interest in the land to William Denis- 
ton for $900. This made the latter sole owner of the property. 
William Deniston then deeded one-third of his holdings to Elijah 
Iles and another third to William H. Deniston for $goo each. On 
the following day, October 1, Van Bergen filed the plat made by 
Lincoln at the Warren County recorder’s office at Monmouth and 
paid a fee of $6.00. He also filed the deed from John W. Deniston 
to William Deniston and the one from William to Elijah Iles. The 
recorder returned the Iles deed and the New Boston plat to Van 
Bergen on October 2, so it would be logical to assume that Van 


al] 


Bergen and Lincoln left Monmouth on that day for their return 


‘trip to New Salem and Springfield. 


On July 12, 1836, an auction sale of lots was held at New Boston, 
and on the same day the New Boston plat was recorded — for the 
second time — at the Mercer County courthouse in Aledo. In 1848, 
Elijah Iles sued John W. Deniston in the Mercer County Circuit 
Court for a one-third interest in what was designated as Lot D on 


the original plat of New Boston. This was land that had been set 
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aside for the courthouse in the hope that the new town would be 
made the county seat. A bill was filed on April 11, 1848 and a sup- 
plemental bill on August 31, 1849. Eventually Iles won the suit. 

The original New Boston plat was one of the exhibits in this 
case but it has since become separated from the file and its present 
location is unknown. Photostats of the available papers in the case 


are now in the Historical Library. 


“House Divided” Speech Republished 


THE ILLINOIS State Historical Society has issued a pam- 
phlet containing a facsimile reproduction of the rare first separate 
printing of the “House Divided” speech of Abraham Lincoln, with 
an introduction by Secretary-Treasurer Clyde C. Walton. This 
brochure becomes No. 1 in the Society’s new Pamphlet Series and 
a copy will be sent to each member of the organization. 

The publication date of the pamphlet was June 16, the cen- 
tennial of the day the speech was delivered, and coincided with 
the re-enactment of that event in the Sangamon County court- 
house — the statehouse of a hundred years ago. 

The original pamphlet is a part of the Lincoln collection of the 
I]linois State Historical Library and is one of only two copies now 
known to exist. It is sixteen pages in length and 31% by 514 inches 


in size. In the reproduced page the type has been enlarged 55 


per cent to make it more legible. With the introduction the new 


6-by-g-inch pamphlet is 24 pages, plus a heavy white cover. 

The political background of the speech and its importance to 
Lincoln and the state are told by the Secretary-Treasurer in his 
introduction. ‘The original pamphlet, he explains was published 
by C. W. Waite, editor of the Sycamore (Illinois) True Republican. 
Waite was one of more than twenty newspapermen who attended 
the Republican Party convention in Springfield on June 16, 1858, 
and when he returned home he took a copy of Lincoln’s speech 
with him. He published it in the June 2g issue of his paper and 


then used the same type to print the pamphlet. 
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CREATED EQUAL? 
DEBATES OF 1858 


Edited and with an Introduction by Paul M. Angle. 
1958. 
Historical Library, Vol. XXXIII. 


Chicago Press: Chicago, 


Paul M. Angle again has made 
an important addition to the Lin- 
coln field. His latest book gives 
to the general reader as well as 
to the scholar the full text (with 
brief annotation) of the seven De- 
bates together with three signifi- 
cant pre-debate 1858 speeches by 
Douglas. 


Lincoln and 


Angle notes that these five earlier 


two by 


speeches “must be considered in- 
tegral parts of the campaign (p. 
XXv1) .”” 

The text of the seven Debates 
has been available in the various 
collections of Lincoln’s works, the 
best being in the third volume of 
The Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln (Rutgers University Press, 
1953, 9 vols. ). Edwin Erle Sparks’s 
The Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 
1858, Vol. III of the Collections 
of the TIllinots State Historical 
Library , is a valuable com- 


pendium, with extensive contem- 


(1908 


porary newspaper comment sup- 
plementing the text of the Debates 
and_ Sparks’s 
chapters and his concluding chap- 


own introductory 


THE COMPLETE 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS 


University of 
Collections of the Illinois State 
Pp. 422. $2.50.) 


ters. None of these has been 
readily available to the general 
reader. 

For 
and description Angle has relied 
the 


Chicago Times and the Republi- 


contemporary comment 


principally on Democratic 
can Chicago Press and Tribune. 
In this, his book is less compre- 
hensive than that of Sparks, who 
quotes from dozens of newspapers. 

Angle’s most important contri- 
bution is his “Introduction” 
which sketches the political de- 
velopments of the ten years pre- 
ceding the Illinois campaign of 
1858. 


lication 


The timeliness of this pub- 


during the centennial 
the 


Angle’s observation 


year of Debates is brought 


out in that 


issues the two candidates 


The 
discussed were national, not local: 
the extension of slavery to the 


national territories, the status of 


the Negro, and the power of the 
territories to regulate 


states and 


their “domestic institutions” 
meaning slavery and the Negro 


as they saw fit (p. 
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The 


settled for all time by the abolition 


first of these issues was 
of slavery, and, as Angle observes, 
for nearly a century it appeared 
that the other two issues had at 
least lost their power to divide the 


nation. However, 


Events since May, 1954, when 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down its decision 
desegregating the public schools, 
have shown that the status of the 
Negro, and the right of the states 
to regulate that status, are ques- 
tions as live today and as danger- 
ously charged with emotion as they 
were when Lincoln and Douglas 
discussed them a hundred years 


ago (p. v 


Angle points out that Lincoln's 
attitude toward the Negro, wheth- 


or slave or free, 


was essentially the same as that of 
Douglas. Neither would place the 
Negro on an equality with the 
white man, either politically or 


But 


quite clear that he would be satis- 


socially. Douglas made _ it 
fied, permanently, with the Negro’s 
that status 
tortured Lincoln’s conscience. Un- 
like Douglas, Lincoln looked for- 


ward to a time when slavery would 


inferior status, while 


no longer stain American democ- 
racy and when the Negro would at 
least have an equal chance to ad- 
vance to the limit of his capabili- 


ties (p. xxix). 


Angle gives us a brief but excel- 


lent explanation of the Kansas- 


Nebraska Act and its significance 


(pp. vi-ix This was the act 
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of Congress repealing the Missouri 
Compromise, which led Lincoln 
to resume an active role in poli- 
tics. In an effort to help “An- 
ti- Nebraska” 


allowed his name to be used as 


candidates, Lincoln 
a candidate for the Illinois House 
of Representatives. He was elect- 
ed, and the election results gave 
the “Anti-Nebraskans” a majority 
on joint ballot in the legislature, 
which, the term of United States 
Senator James Shields expiring, 
would have the responsibility of 


electing a senator, 


could 


Anti-Nebraskans 


elect one of their own number if 


and_ the 
they could unite. Lincoln, by his 
efforts in the campaign, had earned 
the place of honor. To strengthen 
his position, he declined to accept 
his seat in the House and under- 
took by every means at his com- 
mand to obtain pledges of support 


p. Xil 


Lincoln did not decline to accept 


his seat in order to “strengthen 
his position” as a candidate for 
the Senate, but rather he declined 
the seat in order to be eligible for 
election to the Senate by the legis- 
lature. The Constitution of Illi- 
nois, adopted in 1848, made any 
“person elected to the general 
assembly” ineligible for the Unit- 
ed States Senate ‘during the term 
for which he shall have been elect- 
ed... (Article III, section 7 

This point has been made recently 
by Donald W. Riddle in his Con- 


gressman Abraham Lincoln (Uni- 





versity of I]linois, 1957), p. 250. 
Angle ‘describes how Trumbull. 
with Lincoln’s last-minute sup- 
port, received the coveted Senate 
seat (p. Xi Judging from the 
language of the Constitution quot- 
ed above, it is possible that, despite 
his refusal to accept his legislative 
seat, Lincoln was not eligible for 
the Senate at that time. 

Were the Republicans penal- 
ized in the 1858 campaign by an 
unfair or “gerrymandered” ap- 
portionment of legislative seats? 
Angle explains that the state “had 
not been reapportioned since 1852 
|The date of the most recent legis- 
lative reapportionment was 1854. 
The law of 1852 was for congres- 
sional districts.] and the fast-grow- 
ing northern section, heavily Re- 


publican, was under-represented 


in comparison with the central 
and southern parts. Besides, only 
half of the Senate seats were to be 
filled [twelve of twenty-five]. 
Senators who had been elected in 
1856 might or might not represent 
political opinion in 1858." (p. 
In his speech at Spring- 
pp. 66-82 


Lincoln explained the situation. 


XXI\ 


field on July 17 


No reapportionment law had been 
enacted following the state census 
of 1855, as provided by the Con- 
stitution. In 1857 the legislature, 
controlled by the Democrats, had 


bill 


“at least as unfair to 


passed a reapportionment 
which was 
and which Re- 


William H. 


p. 67 


us as the old one,” 
publican Governor 


Bissell had vetoed 
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What was the effect of the cam- 
paign on Lincoln’s political fu- 
ture? Before the 1858 campaign 
Lincoln was “hardly known out- 
side of Illinois.” But in the fol- 
lowing year he accepted speaking 
engagements in five middle-west- 
ern states, followed in February 
and March, 1860, by his Cooper 
Union address in New York City 
and by speeches in New England. 
Angle points out that 

When the Republican National 
May, 


was not a leading candidate. But 


Convention met in Lincoln 
when considerations of availability 
killed off Seward and Chase, the 
Lincoln 
known so that he 
Without the 


in the 


leading contenders, was 


well enough 


( ould be c hosen. 


reputation he had made 


debates, no amount of political 


wirepulling could have brought 


about his selection (p. xxx 
Angle’s scholarly edition of the 
Debates fills a 


Appearing in the 


Lincoln-Douglas 
long-felt need. 
centennial year, at a time when 
the problem of race relations has 
again reared its ugly head, it is 
well that this book enables Ameri- 
cans of all races to see the prob- 
lem as it was faced by a distraught 
nation a century ago. 

The present reviewer feels that 
book had 


value if text of 


the would have even 


ereater the the 
debates had been more completely 
annotated and if a list of suggested 
additional readings had been in- 
cluded. 

CuarLes H. CoLEMAN 


Eastern Illinois University 
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LOWDEN OF ILLINOIS: 
(2 vols. ) 

By William T. Hutchinson. 
Vol. I, City and State, 
$15. 


1957- 
side, Pp. 383-764. 
The saga of the familiar American 
the 


“rags to riches” theme, has seldom 


success story, variations on 
been better personified than in the 
life of Frank 
Orren Lowden. In a comprehen- 


and achievements 
sive two-volume biography, Pro- 
fessor William T. Hutchinson of 
the University of 
sketched for the first time the full 


Chicago has 
stature of the man who has be- 
come a kind of legend in Ameri- 
can political history. 

Minnesota 
the 
1861. Lowden began his career as 


Born on a farm 


homestead in critical year 
a true son of the soil and never 
really outgrew his deep and sin- 
cere affection for the rural way of 
life. 
struggle for an education, the de- 


The farm background, the 


cision to study law and move to 
the big city, a successful law ca- 
reer which made it possible for 
him to marry the boss’s daughter 
(figuratively if not literally) are 
all a part of the Frank O. Lowden 
story. Success led him, as it did 


men of similar back- 
the 


years, into a public service career 


so many 
ground during progressive 
with political achievement and na- 
tional recognition as its accom- 
paniment. However, the truly 
great prize which would have pro- 
vided a fitting finale to this sym- 


phony of success escaped him, and 
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THE LIFE OF FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Chicago, 
Vol. II, Nation and Country- 


it was his failure to win the presi- 
dency of the United States which 
represented the one great disap- 
pointment in a career which had 
known few frustrations. 

His 
Florence Pullman, 
George M. Pullman of sleeping- 


car fame, was surely the most for- 


marriage (in 1896) to 
daughter of 


tunate of a whole series of events 
in his early career. Not only did 
it inaugurate a mutually happy 
personal relationship of forty-one 
years, terminated only with the 
death of his wife in 1937, but it 
also guaranteed his financial se- 
curity and hastened his unchal- 
lenged acceptance into the magic 
world of corporate consolidation 


and high finance. Personally sat- 


isfving as were both of these evi- 


dences of good fortune, each ex- 
acted a high price from Lowden 
as a public figure. Thus, he was 
never able completely to outgrow 
the alleged stigma of being George 
M. Pullman’s son-in-law, and, de- 
spite his insistence upon and 
demonstration of honesty and effi- 
ciency as essentials to good govern- 
political 


ment, his opponents 


never ceased to include him 
among the ‘“malefactors of great 
wealth.” 

Hutchinson’s study not only fills 
a long-felt need for an adequate 


biography of Lowden, but it also 





casts a great deal of light on the 
otherwise murky hue of Illinois 
politics in the progressive years. 
And if the Lowden account fails 
to illuminate all the dark corners 
of “prairie politics,” this is only to 
the 
did not know everything that went 


recognize that man_ himself 


on behind the scenes. For ex- 
ample. much as we might like to 
Yates- 


Deneen deal which broke the long- 


know more about the 
deadlocked Republican guberna- 
torial convention of 1904, or the 
circumstances in the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly which led to the 
election (and subsequent unseat- 
ing) of Senator William E. Lori- 


mer, or even the famous taxicab 
conversation between Lowden and 
General Leonard Wood on the 
afternoon of June 12, 1920, which 
break 
deadlock in the Republican Con- 
that 
that 


written, whether 


failed to their personal 


vention of year, it seems 


doubtful, now the Lowden 


story has been 
these details can ever be fully sup- 
plied. 

With the wealth of the Lowden 
family papers at his disposal and 


with the full co-operation of the 


OTHER ILLINOIS 
Duell, 


THE 
By 


Pp. 276. 


Baker Brownell. 
$4.50. 


Many 
ports dealing with the Southern 


treatises and published re- 


Iliinois region have been issued. 
Some of them are scholarly and 


scientific, on the geog- 


soundly 
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surviving members of the family 
the author rises to the challenge 
Few 


national leaders of the 


of his significant subject. 
State or 
present century have had better 
The 


Chicago Press has certainly spared 


treatment. University of 
no expense in its effort to produce 
a most attractive pair of volumes. 
The 


cated 


extensive footnotes are lo- 


the 


the documentation is impressive 


in “right place,” 
(though there is no evidence that 
Dr. Hutchinson ever consulted the 
extensive Executive Department 
the Illinois State Ar- 


a strange oversight), and 


records in 
chives 
the only unhandy features are the 
absence of a formal bibliography, 
and the fact that the volumes are 
not indexed individually but rath- 
er in a combined index appearing 
at the end of the second volume. 
This is too fine a work to be ig- 
forgotten, and the re- 


nored or 


viewer hopes that many more peo 


ple will buy the books (and read 


them) than he is afraid will do so 


because of their formidable size 
and price tag. 
Rospert M. Sutton 


University of Illinois 


Sloan and Pearce: New York, 1958 


raphy, the economy, the indus- 
trial potential, the archeology and 
the resources. In addition, there 
is a wealth of promotional litera- 
ture exploiting the scenic and 
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recreational attractions of the 


region. What has been greatly 
needed is a social interpretation 
by a scholar eminently qualified 
to give it. Fortunately this need 
has now been met by the fifteen 
essays written by Baker Brownell 
and published under the general 
title The Other Illinois. 

Over a period of more than a 
quarter of a century, Brownell has 
explored the region of the south 
third of Illinois and has given a 
keenly perceptive scrutiny to its 
His first 
visits were only occasional and 


every nook and corner. 


were made in the midst of other 


important activities, including 


newspaper reporting, editorial 
writing, university teaching, the 
preparation of numerous reports 


More 
recently he has made an intensive 


and the writing of books. 


survey of the region in the service 
of Southern Illinois University. 
As a practical man of affairs, 
as well as a social philosopher, 
his discriminating judgments of 
Southern — Illinois 


assume very 


ereat importance in regional 
analysis. 


Delyte W. Morris, 
builder of a new Southern Illinois 


President 


University, had, as part of his far- 
visioned planning, the expansion 
of Southern’s services to the area. 
His invitation to Brownell was ex- 
tended after the latter’s retirement 
from the Chair of Philosophy at 
Northwestern University and after 
Studies. 


his famous Montana 


3rownell became Distinguished 


Visiting Professor of Philosophy at 
Southern in December, 1952, his 
specific assignment being to or- 
ganize an effective expanded pro- 
gram of area services, but with 
particular emphasis on community 
development as its most distinctive 
feature. Brownell accomplished 
this during his two years 
1954 
ices. 

The book, The Other Illinois, is 
playfully characterized by its au- 


1952- 
as Director of Area Serv- 


thor as “half social comment and 
half cock-eyed history.” As to the 
second part of this ill-assorted 
half-and-half 
not history at all. 


combination, it is 
The author’s 
sources as they were properly 
intended to be — are folklore. But 
folklore is not history, however 
much it has enriched the history 
of literature by the 
folk the 


tenacious hold of traditions. Often 


recording 


origins of mores and 
what a people believe about them- 
selves is more important than the 
verifiable facts of authentic his- 
tory. 

Folklore sometimes finds itself 
discredited by the work of retouch 
with a gift of creative 


That part of folk- 


lore which derives from the remi- 


artists 


imagination. 


niscence of venerable patriarchs 
like a Ancient 
Mariner, like to spin a good story, 
suffers from a faulty memory. As 


who, garrulous 


Mark Twain would put it, he re- 
members most vividly what never 
When 


happened. this reminis- 


cence passes down in successive 





stages from second to third to 
fourth or fifth hand — or as far 
as you like — it ultimately reaches 
that stage of high-handed embel- 
lishment that makes it a whale of 
a good story for popular consump- 
tion. So the folk liars play havoc 
with legitimate folklore. 

Author Brownell has a fondness 
for the discovery of types or sym- 
bols which he uses to portray the 
character of a whole region. Mur- 
der, riot, villainy, bloody violence 
on the one hand and shiftlessness, 
ignorance, stubborn unresponsive- 
ness on the other, are made to ap- 
pear predominant. Is a region 
justly condemned by a few of its 
worst exceptions represented as 
types or symbols? 

Mike Fink, the notorious bully- 
boy of the river drift outlaws, is 
the 
whose demon spirit broods over 


taken as principal symbol 
all Southern Illinois even to this 
day. Mike was quite a boy! “Half 
horse and half cock-eyed alliga- 
tor” as he is alleged to have called 
himself. Admittedly he was the 
“big-shot” — quite literally, if not 
with his unerring 

But Mike 


his wad” and died with his boots 


originally — 

marksmanship. “shot 
on. Brownell devotes three pages 
of his short book to this fascinat- 
ing outlaw. Numerous other ref- 
erences to him also appear, such 
as: the “Ecology of Mike Fink,” 
**Mike Fink Tradition,” “Residual 
Mike Finks of Herrin, Marion, 
Murphysboro, 


Carbondale, and 


Elsewhere.” 
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Another symbol of this Southern 
Illinois region mentioned by Brow- 
nell is the embittered, hard-bitten, 
silent, morose, unemployed, igno- 
rant, irresponsible citizen, whose 
religion is an erratic outlet for his 
emotionalism. He is stubbornly 
proud of his ignorance and his in- 
More- 


over, he just doesn’t give a damn. 


dependent individualism. 


In one sense he has a parallel in 
Ogden Nash’s lama in far Tibet. 
Unaware that he has nothing, he 
doesn’t miss it, 
And 
not 


now this ignorant have- 

Don’t even know what he don’t 

got. 

A casual, hurried reading of 
The Other Illinois might give the 
false impression that Brownell re- 
gards this “benighted region” as 
the native habitat of Edgar Ber- 
Mortimer 
Mortimer would be hard 


gen’s dumb dummy, 
Snerd. 
to find, but the witty Charley Mc- 
Carthy is very much in evidence. 
The clever witticisms and wise- 
cracks which give the reader of 
The Other Illinois many a chuckle 

sometimes a hearty laugh — are 
credited to the newspaper frater- 
nity of Southern Illinois. They out- 
might 


Charley Charley. Bergen 


replenish his gag book from this 
The 


source. fun-loving natives 
of this region especially love a 
good joke, even when they are 
made the butt of it. Brownell’s 
statement, “A joke in this river 
be neighbor to 


It simply 


country may 


death,” is inexplicable. 
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doesn't happen; unless, of course, 
the victim of the joke has a tough 
In that 
case, the firewater, not the joke, 


hide filled with firewater. 


would be the cause. 

One could wish that so compe- 
tent a judge of social problems as 
Baker Brownell might have a little 
more sympathetic understanding 
of the people in the region which 
he calls the back-doorstep of IIli- 
A multi- 
tude of good, substantial, well- 


nois. ‘The people, yes! 


informed, law-abiding citizens. 
Large families related by inter- 
marriage make for a high degree 
of family unity. The in-laws out- 
number the outlaws by many hun- 
dred per cent. James Whitcomb 
Riley, himself an authority on 
Hoosier folkways and Hoosier 
patois, would call them home- 
folks: 
Home-folks 


same as kin 


they're jis’ the 


All brung up, same as we have 
bin, 
Without no overpowerin’ sense 
Of 
quence. 
Many of the people take a pardon- 


their oncommon_ conse- 


AN END TO VALOR 
By Philip Van Doren Stern. 
1958. Pp. 418. $5.75. 


An End to Valor qualifies as one 
of the fine books in the current 
revival in Civil War 
Philip Van Doren Stern has done 


literature. 


a meticulous job in searching out 
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(Houghton Mifflin Company: 


able pride in their genealogies, 
some dating back more than a 
century in this region alone. And 
these genealogical trees reveal no 
member hanging from one of its 
limbs (Mark Twain again). 
Brownell has a mastery of the 
barbed phrase and epithet, which 
make his style highly scintillating, 
spicy, even to the extent of adding 
a pinch of literary tabasco sauce. 
And the reader enjoys it very 
much. Here and there appears 
an epigram or a rhetorical ques- 
tion with profound social implica- 
tions. The corrosive acid of his 
phraseology is more than neutral- 
ized by qualifying clauses and sen- 
tences and the application of a 
healing lotion. We, the natives, 
needed to be told the truth about 
ourselves and our homeland, the 
unwelcome bad with the good. 
The Other Illinois was very much 
in order. Brownell sees more 
good than bad, and on the whole 


his message is one which “brings 


hope with it and forward looking 


thoughts.” 
E. G. LENtTz 
Southern Illinois University 


Boston, 


bits of history and fitting them into 
just the right places to highlight 
his story. 

The book details the closing 


days of the Civil War. Stern has 





chosen the days from March 4, 
1865 
tion - 
final day of the grand review of 


Lincoln’s second inaugura- 
to May 24, the second and 
Union veterans in Washington, 
D.C. An advance printing of the 
first chapter, on the inauguration, 
appeared in American Heritage. 
The chapter has a graphic ac- 
count of Vice-President Andrew 
Johnson’s illness, brandy drink- 
ing, and lengthy, incoherent ad- 
dress. 

From there on there is one per- 
sonal glimpse after another, each 
at its proper place in the military 
progression. “General” James 
Washington Singleton and Orville 
H. Browning of Quincy are given 
due attention as cotton specula- 
The thread of John Wilkes 
Booth’s presence and_ plotting 1s 


tors. 


woven through the book. 

“A Day at the White House’”’ is 
one of the fine bits of documentary 
material included. It is paired 
with the Lincolns’ visit to General 
U.S. Grant’s headquarters at City 
Point. At the same time comes 
the Confederates’ desperate at- 
Fort Then 
there is the story of Mrs. Lincoln's 


tack on Stedman. 


stormy behavior when another 
woman rode beside the President 
at City Point. 
tant bearing on the Grants’ ab- 
Ford’s the 


night Lincoln was shot. 


This had impor- 


sence from Theatre 

The meeting of Lincoln, Grant 
and Sherman to discuss surrender 
terms is reported, then the stirring 
Dinwiddie 


military action at 
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Court House, and Five Forks, 
where General Phil Sheridan put 
General Charles Griffin in 
place of General G. K. Warren, 
the hero of Little Round Top. 


There follows the victorious at- 


the 


tack on the Petersburg defenses, 
leading directly to the fall of Rich- 
mond. 
Lincoln’s daring and moving 
visit to Richmond is told, and, just 
afterward, Robert E. 


Lee’s dreary retreat to Appomat- 


General 
tox. There is a detailed account 
of the surrender proceedings in 
the parlor of the McLean house 
and the rush for pieces of fur- 
niture as souvenirs. 

The Lincolns’ return to Wash- 
ington, Victory week, and the as- 
full 
The adverse effect of Lin- 


sassination are given atten- 
tion. 
coln’s death is told in the descrip- 
tion of General Joseph E. John- 
meetings with 


ston’s surrender 


Sherman. This includes a color- 
ful account of General John C. 
Breckinridge’s gleaming eye at the 
sight of Sherman’s bottle of liquor. 
Two final chapters, “An End to 
Valor” 


mark 


and “Beyond the End,” 


the transition from battle 


valor to postwar cupidity. 
a minimum 


Footnotes are at 


throughout the book and are used 


only where they contribute to the 


text. At the end there is a not- 

able supplement of appendix, ac- 

knowledgements, source notes and 
bibliography, and index. 

GiLBert G. ‘Twiss 

Chicago 


21! 
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HOMEWARD TO ZION 
FROM SCANDINAVIA 
By William Mulder. 


1957. Pp. 354. $7.50. 


Dr. Mulder, in this most stimulat- 
ing account of a segment of Scan- 
dinavian emigration, displays a 
combination of fine literary skill 
and research talent. He dips into 
hundreds of diaries, 
journals and many previously un- 


personal 


tapped sources to lay open the 
lives of hardy pioneers — subjects 
of Mormon proselyting, migration 
and colonization. 

During the latter half of the 
than 
that 


nineteenth century more 


30,000 converts, convinced 
they were leaving “Babylon” and 
a time-worn religious establish- 
ment, endured privation and per- 
secution to push westward to new 
The 


author points out that “the gather- 


opportunity and challenge. 


ing, not polygamy, was Mormon- 
ism’s oldest and most influential 
doctrine.” This spirit of gather- 
that 
spurred the Scandinavian migra- 
tions to the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake. This doctrine of 
“gathering” coupled the 
“building of the kingdom,” in fact, 
differentiates the 
the Danes, Swedes and Norwegi- 


ing was the key catalyst 


with 
movements of 


ans under the influence of Mor- 
monism, from those of their mi- 
grating compatriots. 

Dr. Mulder allows these pio- 
neers the happy faculty of being 
human, but tempered by the spirit 


— THE 


(University of Minnesota Press: 


MORMON MIGRATION 


Minneapolis, 


of God and the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. He 


them as they are — 


lets his reader see 
in their weak- 


He 


deftly portrays the demands and 


nesses and in their strengths. 


difficulties of proselyting for an 
unpopular religion in Scandinavia 
as early as 1850 and the subse- 
quent orderly fashion in which the 
converts were shepherded to their 
new homes in the “tops of the 
mountains” in fulfillment of Bibli- 
Many 


were made in order to emigrate 


cal prophecy. sacrifices 
and the pooling of efforts became 
a virtual consumer co-operative. 
His analysis of the loss of converts 
through apostasy and disaffection 
and the consequent backwash of 
disgruntled believers, principally 
to the Midwest and their country 
of origin, is most interesting. 
More important, however, is the 
demonstration that this migration 
brought to Zion the 
stanch pillars of faith, people who 


many of 


virtually transplanted a Scandi- 


navian culture to a new environ- 
ment, men who sired a progeny 
and women who nurtured it, to 
the end that the desert was con- 
quered and made to blossom — 
men like Peterson and 
Peter Forsgren, early converts to 
the “building of the Kingdom,” 
subjects of the Prologue and Epi- 


logue of this volume. 


Canute 





The author is strong on statistics 
backed by 
His copious footnoting 


which are reliable 
sources. 
and references occupy forty-four 
pages, roughly one-eighth of the 


book. His 


braries in 


research covers li- 


Europe as well as 
America. Much of the footnot- 
ing bears significant importance 
and might well have been em- 
bodied in the running account. 
The format of the book is attrac- 
It is well bound and both 


the cover and jacket carry a view 


tive. 
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of Salt Lake City in 1853, the year 
after the first Scandinavian con- 
verts arrived. Photographs, con- 
spicuously absent, could have been 
utilized to advantage. 

Dr. Mulder’s word picture of 
one of the great epics of old to 
new world migration will live to 
stimulate many more highly de- 
tailed studies of this same move- 
ment. 

N. G. Morcan, Sr. 
Vircit V. PETERSON 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


THE WAR OF 1812 IN THE OLD NORTHWEST 


By Alec R. Gilpin (Michigan State University Press: 
$6.50. ) 


Michigan, 1958. Pp. 286. 


In what is apparently an expand- 
ed doctoral dissertation, Dr. Gil- 
pin of the History of Civilization 
Michigan State 
University has written an exhaus- 


department of 


tively detailed history of military 
events in the Old Northwest be- 
tween the Battle of Tippecanoe 
and the close of the War of 1812. 
Three chapters deal with the Indi- 


an conflicts that preceded the dec- 
laration of hostilities and with the 
beginning of the war, three more 
with the disastrous Hull campaign 
Detroit, another’ three 
with the recruiting of the new 
the 


around 
Harrison and 
engagements that 
ed, the Battle of 
Thames and its background, and 


army under 


minor follow- 


two with the 


two others with the minor actions 


that ended the struggle. All are 


East Lansing, 


based on extensive research not 
only in published documents but 
in the National Archives, the Pub- 
lic Archives of Canada and other 
manuscript depositories. 

Dr. Gilpin’s interest is in mili- 
tary history, and on this he focuses 
his attention; the complex prob- 
lem of the war’s origin in the Old 
Northwest is dismissed in a para- 
graph. This narrow devotion has 
allowed him to fill in a number of 
details concerning the important 
engagements fought in the Great 
Lakes country, and particuiarly to 
expand our knowledge concern- 
ing the recruitment of soldiers and 
the field 
commanders and their Washing- 
The 


story, as long understood by his- 


relationship between 


ton superiors. principal 


torians, remains unchanged by 
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his efforts. General Hull emerges 
in a more favorable light than he 
was known to contemporaries and 
many later writers, while Harrison 


is properly depicted in a less lauda- 


tory way than he was viewed by 
his own generation. These evalua- 
tions reflect the strict objectivity 
with which Dr. Gilpin handles his 
materials. 

The War of 1812 in the Illinois 
country receives but scant atten- 
tion, with a page and a half de- 
voted to the Fort Dearborn Massa- 
scattered references to 


cre, and 


THE SAC AND 
By William T. 
Series, Vol. 48. 
1958. Pp. 287. 


Hagan. 


$5.00. ) 


In 1956 Stanley Pargellis of New- 
berry Library challenged ethnolo- 
gists and historians to join forces 
Before 
that time, he said, ethnologists and 


in writing Indian history. 


archaeologists had been concerned 
too exclusively with the study of 
artifacts and the minutiae of prim- 
itive society, while historians, by 
and large, had ignored the studies 
of their ethnological colleagues. 
Without 
history scholars and the ethnolo- 


interaction between the 


gists, Pargellis holds, Indian _his- 
tory and its interpretation will re- 
main unsatisfactory. 

In this reviewer's opinion, The 
Sac and Fox Indians, by William 
T. Hagan, fails to meet Pargellis’ 


challenge not only in some inter- 
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University of Oklahoma Press: 


minor military 


movements in the latter years of 


engagements or 


the war. 

This is a book that will interest 
the specialist in frontier or mili- 
tary history but attract few readers 
Dr. 
Gilpin’s style is clear but pedes- 


beyond that select group. 


trian, while his attention to infi- 
nite detail clogs his pages with 
an array of facts that will dis- 
courage all but the most devoted 
students. 
Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 
Northwestern University 


FOX INDIANS 
(The Civilization of the 


American Indian 
Norman, Oklahoma, 


pretations of Indian motivations 
and customs but also in its stand- 
ards of historical scholarship. The 
volume presents a comprehensive 
history of the Sac and Fox from 
1804 to the present, with almost 
one-fifth of the book devoted to 
the Black Hawk War, the most 
dramatic event in that history, 
which is of special interest to IIli- 
noisans. ‘Those who have read 
Hagan’s earlier articles and mono- 
graphs need not be told of his 
ability to write a compelling nar- 
rative in a lively literary style. But 
the sources for so vast a subject as 
the history of an Indian tribe can- 
not easily be mined, and Hagan, 
unfortunately, has barely stripped 


the surface. As a result, he fre- 





quently accepts one or two docu- 
ments at face value when only a 
little further search and_ study 
would reveal that, as usual, the 
real truth is not quite so simple. 
For example, he states flatly 
that Sac and Fox Agent Thomas 
Forsyth was removed because he 
refused to live the year around at 
the Rock Island Agency and was 
too often absent from his post. 
Though his superior did so com- 
plain, personal antipathies and po- 
litical pressures also contributed 
to Forsyth’s removal, and _ these 
circumstances, if known to Hagan, 
are not mentioned. This omission 
alone is not particularly serious, 
but Hagan then goes on to imply. 
incorrectly, that a Fox subagent 
was appointed to live at the Ga- 
lena lead mines because of For- 
syth’s dereliction. Instead, the ap- 


pointment of a Fox agent for the 


mining area was recommended by 
Forsyth himself in 1821, and con- 
curred in by Superintendent of 
Affairs William Clark. 
The two men pointed out that 
the 
could help prevent the sale of liq- 


Indian 


an agent resident at mines 
uor to the Indians and could also 
“use his influence in preventing 
the opposition which is made by 
the Foxes, Socks & Winnibagoes 
to our Citizens working the Sev- 
eral rich & valuable Lead Mines 
east of that River, which belong 
to the United States.” 

In discussing the lease of these 
lead mines, Hagan says that the 
northwestern Illinois and southern 
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Wisconsin mining country was in 
the ceded to the United 
States by the Potawatomi, Ottawa, 


area 


and Chippewa in 1816: exactly 
the reverse was true. The mining 
country was in the area ceded by 
the Sac and Fox in 1804, and, un- 
der the terms of the cession treaty, 
the tribes were entitled to occupy 
the ceded land so long as it re- 
mained the property of the United 
States. But in 1816 the govern- 
ment retroceded a part of the 
land to the Potawatomi, reserving, 
however, “such tracts on or near 
te the Ouisconsing and Mississippi 
rivers, as the president of the 
United States may think proper 

Provided, That 


tracts shall not in the whole ex- 


such other 
ceed the quantity that would be 
contained in five leagues square.” 
Although the did 
claim much of the land south and 


Potawatomi 


east of the Rock River that had 
the 1804 Sac 
cession, they had never occupied 
the the 


been included in 


or claimed lands neat 
mouth of the Rock or bordering 
The 1816 “re- 


that land to 


the Mississippi. 

linquishment” of 
them was partial payment for a 
cession of Potawatomi land in the 
Chicago area. It was on the 
“reservations” created by the Pot- 
awatomi Treaty of 1816 that the 
lead mine leases were granted. 
When, in 1829, the government 
bought back its own 1816 cession. 
were awarded 


the Potawatomi 


$16,000 a year “forever.” For an 


area over twice as large (that in- 
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cluded this tract), the Sac and 
Fox had been paid only $1,000 a 
year forever. This apparent dis- 
crimination against them was one 
of the tribe’s bitterest complaints 
against the United States, and one 
which is not even mentioned by 
Hagan. 

One of the commonest dangers 
facing writers of Indian history is 
that of sentimentality. Hagan can 
never be accused of this fault. In 
fact, the author’s compression of 
so much history into such a little 
space often results in a simple 
chronicling of Sac and Fox con- 
flicts with inadequate explanations 
of the causes of those difficulties 
from either the white man’s or the 
Indian’s point of view. 

For example, Hagan implies 
that a Sac war party fought the 
Battle of the Sink Hole on May 


24, 1815, although Black Hawk, 
the party’s leader, knew that war 


between the United States and 
Great Britain had ended. As a 
matter of fact, the commanding 
officer at Prairie du Chien had re- 
ceived word from the Americans 
that the war was over, but he did 
not consider this news official and 
consequently did not instruct 
Black Hawk and the other Rock 
River Indians then (April 18) at 
Prairie du Chien to “bury the 
hatchet.” As one British officer 
explained, the Indians were not 
believed to have committed a 
single act of hostility “since the 
Peace was announced by Captain 
Bulger on the 22nd of May, at the 
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Chien. That officer 
made every exertion to recall the 


Prairie du 


war-party that attacked the Amer- 
icans on the 24th of May... but 
They could not 
be overtaken. This affair . . . is 
the latest act of hostility which oc- 


it was too late. 


curred, and I pledge my word . . . 
that the Indians engaged in it 
knew nothing of the Peace, except 
from American which 
they imagined were purposely cir- 


In his 


reports, 


culated to deceive them.” 
discussion of these events, Hagan 
evidently relies not on the con- 
temporary letters of the Prairie du 
Andrew H. 


Bulger but on the much less re- 


Chien commandant 
liable secondary account written 
later for publication by Alfred E. 
Bulger. 

As an example of the kind of 
hasty interpretation that abounds 
book, 
that 


‘ 


in the consider Hagan’s 
the 1832 


‘demonstrated wis- 


statement treaty 
commissioners 
dom” in appointing Keokuk prin- 
cipal chief of the Sac and Fox, a 
hereditary position to which he 
was not entitled. In view of the 
fact that many of the later tribal 
dissensions were a direct result of 
this appointment, it is difficult to 
see how it can be judged “wise.” 
Keokuk’s skill could just as well 
have been used, as it had been 
for years, as representative and 
spokesman for the tribal council. 

The confusing usage of the term 
“war chief,” both by present-day 
and early nineteenth-century writ- 


ers, has led Hagan to overempha- 





size Black Hawk’s importance in 
the Sac tribe. At the time of the 
War of 1812, 


ferred to Black Hawk as “prin- 


British officers re- 


cipal war chief of the Sauks,” and 
in 1821 Thomas Forsyth identified 
him and Keokuk as “two principal 
Although Black 
Hawk had been head of the Sac 
warriors in the War of 1812, his 


war chiefs.” 


position in the tribe was not com- 
parable to Keokuk’s, for the latter 
not only was the head of one of 
the two tribal social divisions or 
moieties (a post also entitled “war 
chief’) but was speaker for the 
tribal council as well. Black Hawk 
did serve as leader of one of the 
six or seven hunting parties or 
bands into which the tribe sepa- 
rated each fall, but there was no 
major tribal cleavage into “Black 
Hawk’s (or the British) band” 
and ‘“Keokuk’s band” until 1828, 
and even then Black Hawk’s band 
was a fluctuating group, with esti- 
mates of size varying from one- 
sixth to one-third of the whole 
Sac and Fox population. 

Though the Winnebago Proph- 
et was a suspect reporter, he was 
correct in the spring of 1832 when 
he said that the principal chiefs 
of Black Hawk’s band had recently 
died. Consequently, the band had 
no really effective leadership, and, 
also, no clearly defined plan of ac- 
tion when it returned to Illinois 
in 1832, other than the determina- 
tion not to give up the Rock River 
country. Hagan’s interpretation 
of the band’s return as the first 
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step in an offensive war against 
the United States is misleading 
and oversimplified. If Black Hawk 
ever did intend to “rescue his vil- 
lage” by driving the settlers from 
the Rock River village or striking 
the “Long Knives,” any such plan 
was immediately changed after he 
crossed the Mississippi on April 
5, 1832. Meeting Black Hawk be- 
low the mouth of the Rock, the 
Prophet told him that so long as 
the Indians did not strike the first 
blow, force would not be used to 
the 
policy Black Hawk adopted. The 


remove them, and this was 


immediate problem of the band 
was to settle the women and chil- 
dren and put in crops. They pro- 
ceeded up Rock River to Proph- 
etstown, where they had been in- 


vited to live. Despite the alarm- 


ing and contradictory reports of 
what Black Hawk and his band in- 
tended to do, they must be judged 


by what they actually did do, and 
the band committed no hostile ac- 
tion until after May 14, when a 
battalion of Illinois volunteers at- 
tacked Black Hawk’s peace emis- 
saries. 

Hagan’s account of events be- 
tween April 5 and May 14, 1832, 
is one of the weakest parts of the 
book. 


the war, like his account of the 


His general narrative of 


earlier Sac and Fox history, is 
marred by the number of factual 
errors. Many of these are minor, 
but their cumulative effect is irre- 
To 


parably damaging. name a 


few: 
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Black Hawk’s band crossed the 
Mississippi at the Upper Yellow 
Banks, not at Oquawka or Yellow 
Banks, which was twenty miles 
downstream 149). John 
Reynolds, not Ninian Edwards, 
was the Atkinson § ad- 
dressed on April 27, 1832 (page 
151). Although General Atkin- 
son had sent spies and messengers 
to Black Hawk’s band to learn 
their plans, he had not, before 


(page 


governor 


April 24, attempted to open com- 
Black Hawk 


Indeed, the General 


munications with 
(page 149 
had declared earlier that he would 
ignore the band until it recrossed 
the Mississippi. Neither were his 
official messengers, two friendly 
Sac 


ened (two earlier messengers sent 


Indians, abused and threat- 


by the Indian agent had been 


treated “with suspicion” and 
“threatened,” but not Atkinson’s 
official messengers). ‘The message 
Hagan says these Indians brought 
back is not the message they did 
bring. ‘The day after their return, 
Winnebago Subagent Henry Gra- 
tiot arrived at Rock Island from 
Prophetstown, and he did bring a 
defiant, belligerent message, in 
which Black Hawk said that if 
General Atkinson sent his officers 
to the band, he would fight them. 
As one member of the band said 
later: “When General Atkinson’s 
paper reached us, directing us to 
go back and cross the Mississippi 

‘the blind’ [White Crow, a 
principal Winnebago who accom- 


panied Gratiot to Prophetstown] 
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with about twenty men came to us 
and turned the mind of all of us 
who wanted to come back accord- 
ing to the paper. He said to us — 
it is cloudy with you now, but I 
have come to draw you where all 
will be clear and happy for you.” 
Some of the Winnebago from the 
upper Rock villages who had come 
to Prophetstown with Gratiot did 
not accompany him farther, and, 
after White Crow left, it was these 
men (and not members of the 
Prophet’s band) who discouraged 
Black Hawk from going on up the 
river (page 152). 

The volunteers did not march 
to Dixon’s Ferry before joining 
Atkinson near the mouth of the 
Rock. 


there 


Instead, they marched 


directly from Oquawka 
The Illinois volun- 
teers taken United 
States service on May 8, not May 
1 (page 153). Whiteside’s Bri- 
gade arrived at Dixon’s Ferry on 
May 12, not May 14 (page 156 

The Indian Creek massacre took 
place May 21, not May 20, and 
the Hall girls taken captive at that 


(page 151 


were into 


time were turned over to white 
authorities on June 1, not June 3 
(page 161). The volunteer army 
organized in June on the Illinois 
River included brigades 
(each with a spy battalion) and 


three 


one odd spy company, instead of 
three brigades and only one spy 
battalion and one spy company 
(page 168). In addition, numer- 
ous independent battalions and 
regiments were in service at this 





time. The entire account of the 
attacks on the Apple River fort 
and Kellogg’s Grove 
is of little value since 


June 24) 
June 25) 
it is based on secondary sources, 
whose details not only are vague 
but are further confounded by 
Hagan _ himself 169-70). 
Although several soldiers reported 
that a member of Black Hawk’s 
band attempted to surrender after 


( pages 


the Battle of Wisconsin Heights, 


the man making the surrender 


offer could not have been Nea- 
pope, as Hagan says, for Neapope 
deserted the band the morning 
preceding the battle (page 181 
Few would argue with Hagan’s 
conclusion that the “depressing” 
history of the Sac and Fox after 
the Black Hawk War continued 
to be marked by “confused, often 
angry, and always perplexing In- 
While 
the tribe lived in Iowa, it was “re- 


dian-American relations.” 


markable,”” he states, “that a few 
whites did not lose their lives. as 
the Indians certainly had some 
legitimate complaints.” It is not 


surprising, therefore, that strong 
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tribal resistance faced agents and 


missionaries who attempted to 


“civilize” the pagan Indians by 
turning them into Christian farm- 
ers. The government had more 
success, however, in securing land 
cessions, and by 1846, the Sac and 
again been removed, 


Fox had 


from Iowa to Kansas. Except for 
splinter groups which remained in 
Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska, the 
principal part of the tribe was 
moved finally in 1869 and 1870 
to Indian Territory, now Okla- 
homa. By 1958, Hagan concludes, 
“the goal of complete accultura- 
tion of the Oklahoma Sacs and 
[was] finally in sight, 


Foxes 
[but] there is little in the record 


of a century and a half of United 
States dealings with these Indians 
to inspire pride in an American.” 

Despite the soundness of Ha- 
general conclusions. how- 
the book has so many in- 


adequate interpretations and er- 


gan $ 


ever, 


rors of fact that it cannot, in good 
faith, be recommended as reliable 
history. 

ELLEN WHITNEY 





Recent Acquisitions 


Of the Historical Library 





The papers of Nathaniel P. Banks 
at the State Historical Library 
have been enlarged recently by 
the addition of 116 letters. Mostly 
written to him, they date from the 
years of Banks’s political career 
before and after the Civil War. 
The Massachusetts governor, con- 
gressman and general is already 
represented here by a group of 
approximately 2,000 manuscript 
items from the period 1840-1887. 

A number of Civil War diaries 
and other manuscripts have been 
added to the Historical Library’s 
collections this spring. The diary 
Price F. Kellogg of 
the ro8th Illinois Infantry, start- 
ing in late August, 1862, and that 
of Corporal 


of Sergeant 


Thomas Truman 
Smith of the 124th Pennsylvania 
Infantry for November, 1862 tell 
something of camp and combat as 
they saw it. The latter diary was 
a gift of Mrs. Helen Young Vetter 
of Washington, D.C. Dr. Charles 
R. Baker of Evanston has given a 
transcript of the memoirs of 
Francis R. Baker of the 78th Ohio 
Infantry for November, 1861 
through January, 1865. Other 
additions include five letters from 
Tennessee by Captain Anson Pat- 
terson of the rooth Illinois In- 
fantry (December 28, 1862-July 
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14, 1863), a gift of Mrs. Letah E. 
Buten of Highland Park, Michi- 
gan; transcripts of several letters 
from John Ellington Hyde of the 
156th Illinois Infantry written in 
early 1865, given by Miss Wini- 
fred M. Pomeroy of Washington, 
D.C., in a group with some early 
Illinois family letters; and a group 
of items relating to Seaman 
Thomas J. Spencer of the gun- 
boat General Sherman, given by 
Miss Margaret Spencer of Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois. 

The first and still the most im- 
portant historian of the Donner 
party’s tragic expedition from 
Springfield, Illinois, to California 
in 1846 was a newspaper editor 
of Truckee, California, a small 
village on the eastern edge of that 
the the 
party’s main winter camp. C. F. 


McGlashen’s History of the Don- 


ner Party was first published in 


state and near site of 


Truckee in 1879 in an edition that 
quickly sold out and is today quite 
rare. The Historical Library has 
recently acquired a copy of this 
first edition, and owns the fourth 
(1881), eighth (1907) and elev- 
enth (1918) editions as well as a 
1940 reprint. Eventually the Li- 
brary hopes to have copies of every 


edition of this classic. 
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Spring Tour 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS _ hospitality, 
perfect weather, and a series of in- 
teresting and significant programs 
made May 24 and 25 two days 
that were “out of this mid-twenti- 
eth-century world” for approxi- 
mately two hundred members of 
the Illinois State Historical Society 
who attended the annual Spring 
Tour at Cairo. 

The Cairo Historical Associa- 
tion and its co-operating organiza- 
tions provided their guests with so 
many nineteenth-century places to 
visit and sights to see that they 
relaxed and even forgot radio and 
television. The highlight of two 
days of greeting old friends and 
meeting new ones was a nearly 
two-hour trip Sunday morning 
the S. §S. Delta Queen, 


“last of the luxury river steamers” 


aboard 


—- the favorite travel method of 
the nineteenth century. 

With Cairo’s location at the ex- 
treme southern point of the state 
making it a long day’s travel from 
the northern sections, many of the 
members arrived on Friday night. 
Twenty or more of these were en- 
tertained that evening at the home 
of Miss 
president and an active member 
of the 


Virginia Herbert, past 


Cairo Historical Associ- 


Two Days “Out of This World” 


ation. There they were given a 
preview of the next two days in 
the form of a tour of a post-Civil- 
War mansion furnished in keep- 
ing with the period. 

Following registration Saturday 
morning at the Hotel Cairo head- 
quarters the visitors met at the 
Hall, the 


north of the hotel, where they 


Masonic across street 
were welcomed to Cairo by Mayo 
Paul S. Baur, M.D. 
Director Charles Van 
the 
Society in St. Louis was the speak- 
His 


points on “The Significance of 


Ravens- 


waay of Missouri Historical 


er at this opening session. 


Local History” were deftly made 
by a humorous approach to the 
He 


ested in history, he said, by ‘“‘soak- 


subject. first became inter- 
ing it up” into his subconscious 
as a boy in Boonville, Missouri. 
Among the “characters” he knew 
there were Uncle Johnny Whistle- 
trigger and the woman who de- 
feated the Katy railroad by greas- 
ing the tracks on a grade with lard 
The 


speaker urged that local historical 


from a pig killed by a train. 


societies plan long-range _ pro- 


grams in co-operation with their 


state groups and warned them 


against “becoming social” or “let- 
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ting the bores take over.” 

At the luncheon which fol- 
lowed, John W. Allen, past presi- 
dent of the State Society, was the 
speaker. After telling of “Divided 
Loyalties in Southern Illinois Be- 
fore the Civil War,” he carried 
the subject on to the war period 
and cited the 
Knights of the Golden Circle and 
com- 


activities of the 


proslavery meetings, and 


pared enlistment with desertion 


figures. 

All available traffic officers were 
enlisted to expedite the fifty-mile 
round trip of the Saturday after- 
noon tour. Alexander County 
Sheriff Carl Clutts the 
caravan of three buses and eleven 


headed 


cars and city, auxiliary and state 
police routed traffic at the inter- 
The north 
the 
Future City, 
Route 3 past the cotton gin and 
airport and on through Klondike, 
Cache and Olive Branch to 
Thebes on the Mississippi River. 


sections. tour went 


through swamp known at 


turning west on 


There the first stop was made at 
the 112-year-old courthouse high 
on the bluff overlooking the river. 
This Greek Revival 
building was the Alexander Coun- 


limestone, 


ty capitol from 1845 to 1859. The 
entrance to the barn-like second 
floor was on the ground level at 
the rear and the visitors had to 
climb down a stony path to the 
first floor where they saw the two 
dungeons dug back into the hill — 
one without windows and with a 
three-foot 


doorway through a 


9906 
“<4 


> 
4 


stone wall as the only entrance. 
From the courthouse-jail the cara- 
van proceeded down the bluff to 
Riverside Park where the group 
was served refreshments of punch 
and cookies by the Thebes Men’s 
and Women’s clubs as they watch- 
ed the towboats go by. 

On the return trip to Cairo the 
procession off Route 3 
down a lane lined with blooming 
multiflora roses to the Horseshoe 
Lake State Game Preserve where 
it stopped at the edge of the lake 


turned 


at the site of the largest stand of 
cypress in the state. 
through the 


Back in Cairo 


floodgate — which requires a rail- 
road locomotive to raise or lower 
— the tourists had many of the 
city’s interesting sights pointed out 
tc them, including the Elmwood 
Housing Project, the proposed lo- 
cation of Presidents’ Square, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, and the old cus- 
tomhouse — now the city’s youth 
center, called Oriac (Cairo spell- 
ed backwards A final stop be- 
fore the end of the trip was made 
at the A. B. Safford Memorial Li- 
brary with its crystal chandelier 
from the Cairo Opera House, An- 
drew Jackson desk and collection 
of Civil War memorabilia. 

Glen D. Palmer, Illinois State 
Director of Conservation, was the 
speaker at the annual Spring Ban- 
quet Saturday night. The aim of 
his department, he said in his talk 
on “Conservation in Southern 
Illinois,”’ is to make that section of 


the state the “playground of the 





nation.” He told of the develop- 
ment of the world’s largest flock 
of Canada geese in the Horseshoe 
Lake area, and of the historical 
restorations at the Pierre Menard 
house at Kaskaskia and the Old 
Most inter- 
esting to his local listeners was his 
statement that his department is 
in favor of establishing a 120-acre 
Ft. Defiance park as a Civil War 
memorial at Cairo Point where the 


Shawneetown bank. 


Ohio and Mississippi rivers meet. 
Following his talk Merrill C. Cur- 
rier of radio station WKRO ex- 
the 
enlarged 


plained the significance of 
with 


projected park 
aerial photographs and drawings. 
The Historical Society member- 


ship went on record as supporting 


the proposal and later the Board 


of Directors made the endorse- 
ment official. 

Although high water on the 
Ohio River had threatened to de- 
lay the arrival of the S. S. Delta 
Queen Sunday morning, Captain 
Paul H. Underwood succeeded in 
tying up at the Eighth Street levee 
steps at a few minutes after 10 
A.M. 
had disembarked for their Cairo 
visit the Historical Society group 


When his cruise passengers 


thronged down the gangplank. 
The 213 visitors explored every 
nook of the vessel from the big 
bell at the bow to the huge paddle 
wheel at the sterm. They pre- 
ferred deck chairs to the luxuries 
of the lounge, and the souvenir 
shop did a rushing business. The 


route taken was down the Ohio, 
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the Cairo - Wickliffe 


bridge, past Cairo Point on down 


beneath 


the Mississippi for several miles 
and return — the timing was such 
that the gangplank touched down 
at the levee exactly at noon. 
Alexander Summers of Mattoon, 
president of the State Historical 
Society, presided at the Sunday 
luncheon (Southern catfish ‘and 
all the trimmings,” which includ- 
ed hush-puppies and cole slaw) , as 
he had at the Saturday luncheon 
and banquet. Attendance of 160 
or more on these occasions taxed 
the capacity of the Hotel Cairo’s 
Magnolia Room. Since there was 
no program scheduled for the Sun- 
day luncheon President Summers 
took the opportunity to introduce 
thank the members of the 
local committee: Mrs. Harry L. 
Bolen, Mrs. Edward Detjen, Mrs. 
Leslie Roche, Virginia Herbert, 
Victor Honey and Harry Weeks. 
This committee still had work 
the 


and 


to do, however, and after 
luncheon had cars triple parked 
in front of the hotel — and again 
with the co-operation of the traffic 
police — ready to take their guests 
out to Magnolia Manor, the mu- 
seum of the Cairo Historical As- 
for the afternoon 


sociation, pro- 


gram. ‘There they were received 
by Cairo’s 1958 Magnolia Queen, 
Roseanna Simmons, and_ two 
members of her court, and were 
given guided tours of the man- 
sion by members of the Historical 
nine- 


Association costumed in 


teenth-century dresses. The an- 
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nual Magnolia Festival Maypole 
Dance was given on the south 
lawn of the mansion twice during 
the afternoon. The dancers were 
eighteen pupils from the first four 
grades of the Douglas School clad 
in pastel-colored suits and dresses. 
They went through their dance to 
the tape-recorded tunes of a piano 
that sounded much like an old- 
music box. Following the 
dance the 
punch, cookies and mints — and 
thus the attended 
Spring Tour ever held by the IIli- 
nois State Historical Society. 


time 


guests were served 


best 


ended 


Tour Nores: Those 


SPRING 
hardy Alpinists who climbed to 


the tower of Magnolia Manor 


were rewarded by a view of 
blooming magnolias in the tops of 
the trees surrounding it. Cairo’s 
annual Magnolia Festival is sched- 
uled for the third week in May 
but this year the blossoming was 
delayed by the severe winter and 
cool spring. In fact, a number of 
the city’s trees were killed and 
others were badly damaged. Even 
the 
were missed there were roses, peo- 


though magnolia blossoms 
nies and iris in bloom in town and 
in the country there were multi- 
flora roses and blackberries bloom- 
ing. 

The most surprised person in 
the Magnolia Room at the Satur- 
day luncheon was Mrs. Bess Dunn 
of Waukegan President 
Summers announced that she had 


when 


been elected an Honorary Life 
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Member of the State Society by 
the Mrs. 
Dunn has been a member for more 


Board of Directors. 
than fifty years and has also been 
active in Lake County historical 
A footnote to this an- 
that 
year-old Joellen Menteer of Car- 


groups. 
nouncement was one ten- 
bondale had become a Life Mem- 
ber with the payment of the neces- 
sary fee by her grandfather, Past 
President John W. Allen. 

The weatherman co-operated 
with Secretary-Treasurer Clyde C. 
Walton of the State Society and 
the arrangements committee by 
providing slightly overcast skies so 
that the temperature did not go 
uncomfortably high during the 
Tour. There were thunder show- 
ers Saturday night but the ground 
was dry the next morning. 

The giant clock on the tower of 
St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church across the street from the 


Roman 


Hotel Cairo helped keep the meet- 
ings on schedule. ‘To many its bells 
were quarter-hourly reminders of 
earlier days in their home towns. 

A crisis developed among the 
photographers aboard the Delta 
Queen when Tom Felt of the His- 
torical Library staff ran out of film 
and Director Gil Twiss had _ his 
flash bulb battery go dead. 

Ten members of the Springfield 
Civil War Round Table had lunch 
at the Hotel Cairo Saturday and 
ereeted friends on the Historical 
Society Tour. They were on a 
tour of their own to the Ft. Henry 
and Ft. Donelson battlefields. 





The Cairo Evening Citizen car- 
ried a the 
Historical Society meeting, plus a 


front page story on 
four-column illustrated feature by 
Guyla Moreland, in its Friday is- 
sues. On Saturday there was a 
detailed news story and a full- 
page illustrated feature by Mrs. 
Moreland. The Citizen does not 
publish on Sundays but on Mon- 
day it had a four-column picture 
on the front page and four more 
pictures and a two-column story 
on the back page. 

The picture on the front cover 
of this issue of the Journal was 
made by W. E. Aydt of Cairo just 
as the Historical Society group 
was about to board the S. S. Delta 
Queen from the Ohio River levee 
on Sunday morning. The Queen, 
with air-conditioned accommoda- 
tions for 198 guests, serves ex- 
clusively as a passenger cruise 
ship, and thus may be called the 
last of the luxury river steamers. 
She is operated by Greene Line 
Steamers, Inc., of Cincinnati, on 
the Ohio, Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi rivers. 

The 1,.618-ton stern-wheeler is 


285 feet long, 58 feet wide, and 
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She 


carries a crew of around seventy. 
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draws seven feet of water. 
and her 26-ton paddle wheel, 
which is 26 feet in diameter, gives 
her a cruising speed of eight miles 
an hour. 

The Delta Queen was fabri- 
cated in 1925 at a shipyard on the 
River Clyde in Scotland — with 
the exception of her triple-gal- 
vanized hull, which was built by 
the Krupp Works in Germany. 
The parts were shipped to Stock- 
ton, California, where she was as- 
sembled and put into service on 
River carrying 


the Sacramento 


freight and between 
San Francisco and Sacramento. 
During World War II 
taken over by the U. S. Navy and 


used as a transport in San Fran- 


passengers 


she was 


cisco Bay. After the war she was 
purchased by the Greene Line 
which had her boarded up and 
towed by ocean-going tug from 
San Francisco, through the Pana- 
ma Canal to New Orleans, where 
she was put back in running order. 
From New Orleans she steamed 
up to Pittsburgh where she was 
reconditioned for her present-day 


assignment. 


Thomas Honored by Springfield C.W.R.T. 


was sponsored by 


A memorial alcove honoring Ben- 
jamin P. Thomas was dedicated at 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, with 
an informal ceremony on Satur- 
day, June 7. This “Benjamin P. 
Thomas Memorial Civil War Col- 


lection” the 


Round 


Civil War 


Table and occupies the west end 


Springfield 


of the reading room of the Tanner 
Memorial Library. Bruce Catton, 


twice winner of the Pulitzer Prize 
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for A Stillness at Appomattox 
and This Hallowed Ground — and 
editor of American Heritage mag- 
azine, was the speaker at the dedi- 
cation. 

Benjamin P. Thomas, author 
and Lincoln authority, was one of 
the founders and first president of 
the Springfield Round Table and 
also a trustee of Illinois College. 
After his death in 1956 members 
of the Round Table set up a com- 
mittee, composed of O. J. Keller, 
Robert B. Oxtoby and Clyde C. 
Walton, to solicit a fund and carry 
through the establishment of the 
memorial. This fund had reached 
$5,000 by the dedication date. In 
addition to the purchase of books 
the fund provided the furnishings 
for the alcove, consisting of low 
counter-bookcases to set it off 
from the main reading room, half 
a dozen green leather chairs and 
several small 


davenport, plus 


tables and lamps. On one end 
of the divider there was a small 
case containing a portrait of Mr. 
Thomas beside copies of his 
books: Abraham Lincoln, a Biog- 
raphy; Lincoln 1847-1853; Lin- 
coln’s New Salem; Portrait for 
Posterity: Lincoln and His Biog- 
raphers; Russo-American Rela- 
tions, 1815-1867; Theodore Weld, 
Crusader for Freedom; Three 
Years with Grant, as Recalled by 
War Correspondent Sylvanus 
Cadwallader; and Sangamo, a 
History of Fifty Years, plus a 
number of articles published as 


pamphlets. Above these books a 
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small brass plate bears this in- 
scription: “In memory of Benja- 
min Platt Thomas, historian, au- 
thor, scholar, honored by Illinois 
College with its L. H. 


member of its 


T). degree 
and a devoted 


board of trustees, this collection 
of Civil War books has been pre- 
sented by his friends under the 
the 
Round Table, 1958.” 
the 


attended by 


leadership — of Springfield 


dedication a 
Mrs. 


members of 


Preceding 
luncheon, 
Thomas and other 
the author’s family, contributors 
to the fund, the speaker, and 
the Table 


and their wives — approximately 


members of Round 
sixty people in all — was held at 
the Dunlap Hotel. Others attend- 
ing the dedication brought the 
number at the library to about 
two hundred, which filled the 
reading room. 

Following the invocation by 
the Richard Paul 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, President L. Vernon 


Rev. Graebel 


Caine told of the College’s plans 
for the Dr. Catton 
was introduced by O. J. Keller. 


collection. 


The speaker’s subject was the 
“Why” of the Civil War, to which 
the answer of the knowing and 


the unknowing alike is, “Because.” 
He cited some of the “ifs” of the 
‘inevitable conflict” and said that 
even though its effects are still felt 
in the life of America no one can 
be certain of what the final mean- 
ing was. This, he added, leads to 
a continuing study of — or “brood- 





ing over,’ as he called it — this 
tragedy in the 
His re- 
marks tape-recorded — by 
Springfield radio station WTAX 


one period of 
“American success story.” 


were 


Sterling Girl Wins Top 


Carole Benson, a student historian 
of Sterling, who last year won 
the John H. Hauberg Memorial 
Award, returned to Springfield on 
May 9g to receive the 1958 Harry 
E. Pratt Memorial Award. Thus 
she became’ the first recipient of 
two major awards since the IIli- 
nois Student Historian program 
was started, and if such a title ex- 
isted, she could claim to be the 
“Champion Student Historian” 
of the state. 

Carole is a fifteen - year - old 
freshman at Sterling Township 
High School and the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gunnar Benson, 
1513 Fourth Sterling. 
The $100 Pratt Award is given 


Avenue, 


each year for the best article about 
Abraham Lincoln published in 
the February issue of J/linois His- 
tory magazine. Carole’s winning 
effort was titled “A Day with Lin- 
coln During the 1856 Campaign,” 
and concerned his visit to her 
home town in May of that year. 

Governor William G. Stratton, 
earlier in the program that was 
held in the Illinois Building audi- 
torium on the State Fairgrounds, 
had presented Student Historian 
of the Year certificate awards to 
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that 


evening. The afternoon was closed 


and were broadcast later 
with a reception for Dr. Catton at 
the home of President and Mrs. 


Caine. 


Student Historian Honors 


teen-age historians from seventeen 
communities 

All of the 
awards are based on the quality 


schools in sixteen 


throughout the state. 


of articles written by the students 
and published during the school 
Illinois History, which 
is sponsored by the Illinois State 


year in 


Historical Society and printed at 
the Southern Illinois University 
Press, Carbondale. 

The award winners were select- 
ed by a panel of judges consisting 
of Frederic Babcock, editor of the 
Chicago Tribune Books magazine; 
G. B. Gordon, news director of TV 
station WICS, Springfield; Dr. J. 
B. Johnson, superintendent of Al- 
ton schools; Mrs. Mary Merry- 
field, Chicago radio commentator ; 
State Representative Paul Simon, 
editor of the Troy Tribune; Ver- 
the 
Southern Illinois University Press; 


non Sternberg, director of 
Alexander Summers of Mattoon, 
president of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society; Illinois State His- 
torian Clyde C. Walton; and Mrs. 
Phyllis E. Connolly, director of 
the Student 
and editor of Illinois History. 


Historian program 


In addition to the $100 Pratt 


Award there were four other 
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Governor William G. Stratton presents Student Historian awards 
the Carole Benson and Robert Wilson of Sterling. Later Caroli 
recewed the $100 Harry E. Pratt Memorial Award. 


Alexander Summers, of Mattoon, left, president of the State His- 
torical Society, presents the John H. Hauberg Award for the best 
non-Lincoln article to Joel Robert Harris of Rock Island. 





Walter E. McBride, 


past president of the 
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Rotary Club of 


Roe I 


Island, and Mrs. LaV ere H. Ross of Aurora admire the parchment 


Ce rtific ate she 


monetary prizes given at the cere- 


mony. The Friends of the Lin- 


coln Shrines, Inc., which sponsors 
the award in honor of Harry E. 
Pratt, late Lincoln authority, au- 
State Historian, also 


thor and 


gave a special $25 award to Pam 


Kohn, a fourteen-year-old ninth- 
erade student at Benjamin Frank- 
lin Junior High School, Aurora, 
for titled 
“Meditation in Memory of Lin- 


her twelve-line poem 


coln.” Presentation of these 


awards was made by Richard S. 


recewed as Illinois’ History Teacher of the 


Hagen of Galena, secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization. 
the $25 John H 


Hauberg Award for the best non- 


Winner of 


Lincoln article published during 
the year was Joel Robert Harris, 
a fifteen-year-old ninth-grade stu- 
dent at Washington Junior High 
School. Rock Island. 
which appeared in the January 
Poet Vachel 
Lindsay and was titled “What’s 
a Poet Good For?” 


voting was so close for this award, 


His article, 


issue, was about 


The judges’ 


20 


Ye ar. 
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A special poetry award was given to Pam Kohn of Aurora bj 
Richard S. Hagen, secretary-treasurer of the Friends of the Lincoln 
Shrines, Inc. 


however, that its sponsor, the IIli- 
nois State Historical Society, de- 
cided to give a_ second-place 
money prize of $15 as well. The 
winner of this award was John F. 
Evans, a thirteen-year-old seventh- 
grade student at Harvard School 
for Boys, Chicago. He wrote about 
Carl Sandburg as “A Master of 
Poetry and Prose,” and his article 
also appeared in the January is- 
sue. These awards were presented 
by Alexander Summers, president 
of the State Historical Society. 
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Award of 
Rotary 


Hauberg 
by the 


A third 
$25, 
Club of Rock Island, went to the 


teacher who had done most dur- 


sponsored 


ing the year to promote the Stu- 
dent Historian movement. It was 
presented by Walter E. McBride, 
past president of the Rotary Club, 
to Mrs. LaVere H. Ross of Aurora. 
Mrs. Ross teaches English in the 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School the 
school’s Student 


sponsor of 
Historian Club. 
More articles from students in her 


and is 
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PHOTOS BY BILL CALVIN AND WARD JOHNSON, STATE PHOTOGRAPI 


John F. Evans of the Harvard School for Boys, Chicago, than! 


President Alexander Summers of the 


second place certificate. 


school were published during the 
year than from any other school 
in the state. This was the third 
of the John H. Hauberg 
Memorial Awards honoring the 
former Rock Island _philanthro- 


year 


pist, civic leader, president of the 


State Historical Society and one 
of the founders of Illinois History. 
A summary, made later by Mrs. 
that Illinois 
circulation of 


Connolly, revealed 
History, 


3,500. now goes to 467 schools in 


with a 


244 towns throughout the state. 
A total of 342 student articles was 


submitted during the year, and of 
this number 64, from 23 schools. 
were published. 

The complete list of the twenty- 
six 1957-1958 Student Historian 
of the Year fol- 


award winners 


le ws: 


ATHENS: Junia Kent, Athens 
Elementary School. 

Aurora: Pam Kohn and Joyce 
Moody, Benjamin — Franklin 
Junior High School. 

BLOOMINGTON: Carol Nickell, 
Washington Junior High School. 

CaMBRIDGE: Beverly Anderson, 
Cambridge High School. 


Historical Society for hi 
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Canton: Sheila Haynes and 
Marilyn Muir, Canton Junior 
High School. 

Cuicaco: John F. Evans and 
George A. Finola, Harvard 
School for Boys. 

Dixon: Ellen B. Eichler, David 
Keeley, Margaret Ann Lind- 
vall and Barbara Perry, Wash- 
ington School. 

EtGin: Mary Wolff, Abbott 
Junior High School. 

FREEPORT: Roger Maynard, 
Donna Schwarze and Mary 
Stauffer, Freeport Junior High 
School. 

GRAND CHAIN: 


Ledillon Patrick, 


Grand Chain High School. 

GuRNEE: Jerry Schmidt, Gurnee 
Grade School. 

Mo.ine: Fred Odendahl, Calvin 
Coolidge Junior High School. 

New Lenox: Bill Stekelberg 
and Judy Wiegel, Lincoln-Way 
Community High School. 

NORMAL: Martin O’Connor, 
University High School. 

Rock Istanp: — Joel Robert 
Harris, Washington Junior High 
School. 

STERLING: Carole Benson, Ster- 
ling Township High School, and 
Robert Wilson, Sterling Junior 
High School. 


Activities of Local Historical Societies 


A talk on Philadelphia, illustrated 
by slides, furnished the program 
Alton Area Historical 
Society on March 9. 


for the 


The Historical Society of Ar- 
lington Heights met in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Milton Daniels 
on January 31 and February 28. 
At the January meeting Mrs. J. 
A. Zimmerman read a paper on 
“La Salle on the 
The Society is attemping to collect 


Mississippi.” 


all available old copies of the 
Arlington Heights Herald. 

Officers and directors of the 
Aurora Historical Society whose 
terms expired at the end of 1957 
the 
They are: 


were re-elected at annual 
meeting in January. 
Joseph Lies, first vice-president; 
Robert W. Barclay, second vice- 


president; Bess M. Lockhart, sec- 
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retary; Ray N. Stolp, treasurer; 
Robert E. Brown, Robert Conk- 
ling, Mrs. Ralph Erlanson, Mrs. 
Helen M. Meiers, Hugh Parker, 
George H. Simpson, James Simon 
and Norris Ulness, directors. The 
terms of President L. Ralph Mead 
and the other directors have not 
expired. 

Mrs. Alice H. Applegate, cura- 
tor of the Society's museum, re- 
activities, 


ported on museum 


stressing the new “transportation 


building” being constructed on 
the museum grounds from lumber 
from an old barn which was in the 
path of the Illinois toll road. 
Directors Joseph Lies and J. J. 
Winn salvaged the material, and 
construction of the new building 
was planned by Vernon S. Derry. 
Prof. Clarence Smith is director 
of the museum, which, despite 


being closed for repairs for five 





months, was visited during 1957 
by 5,145 persons. 
Ruth Helligas the 


Boone County Historical Society 


spoke at 


meeting at the Belvidere court- 
house on January 10. 

Tourists driving through 
Princeton will now be reminded 
of the Bureau County Historical 
Society's museum by a new sign, 
erected on U. S. highways 6 and 
34 by the city commissioners and 
presented to the Society by Mayor 
Roy Rheeling. 

During the Society’s member- 
ship drive ending January 1, 
seventeen new life memberships 
and a total of twenty-four new 
memberships were reported. <A 
number of donations to aid in the 
upkeep of the museum were re- 
ceived. Mrs. Doris Parr Leonard 
is secretary of the Society, and 
Mrs. Allie Whitney 
chairman of the drive. 


served as 


The Centralia Historical Soci- 
ety is conducting a membership 
drive, and will award life mem- 
berships to the oldest citizen and 
oldest resident in a six-township 
L.. H. 


Jonas, president of the Society, 


area surrounding the city. 
is heading the drive. 


The Chicago Historical Society 
observed Lincoln’s birthday with a 
notable On 
February 3 Paul M. Angle, former 
Illinois State Historian and execu- 


series of events. 
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tive secretary of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Association, resumed the di- 


At the 


annual meeting on February 5 he 


rectorship of the Society. 


discussed his new edition of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, Created 
Equal?, published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press on February 
12 (see page 20: Herbert C. 
Darbee of Old Sturbridge Village, 
Massachusetts, also spoke at the 
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meeting. On February 9 a spe- 
cial exhibition featuring Created 
Equal? from original sources to 
finished book was placed on dis- 
play in the Society's museum in 
Park, 


capsule presentation of the debates 


Lincoln accompanying a 
by John Tucker as Lincoln, Angle 
as Douglas, and Norman Barry as 
moderator. A film, “The Face of 
Lincoln,” and a slide-talk, ““Chi- 
nt;” 


tured the program for children on 


cago as Lincoln Knew fea- 


February 12. 


The annual meeting of the 
Swedish Pioneer Historical Society 
ot Chicago was held at the Svithiod 
Singing Club on January 24. 
Speakers were Dr. Amandus John- 
son, Swedish-American historian, 
and Dr. Karl A. Olsson of North 
Park College. E. Einar Anderson 
is president and E. Gustav John- 
the Soc iety, 


son secretary of 


founded in 1948. 


The annual assembly held at 
York Community High School of 
Elmhurst under the auspices of 


the school’s histor ic al society was 
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held February 26. After music by 

the senior choir, slides on the life 

Faith 
and 


of Lincoln shown. 
Halfter, Stewart 


Marge Chaplin served as narra- 


were 
Benson 
tors. John Varland is faculty ad- 


visor to the society. 


The Evanston Historical Society 
observed the Lincoln-Washington 
birthday month of February with 
a special exhibit of portraits of the 
two presidents and of a number of 


Evanston pioneers. 


Joseph R. Fulkerson was the 
principal speaker at the Jersey 
County Historical Society’s meet- 
ing on March 3, discussing survey- 
ing and land titles in the early his- 
tory of the county. His grand- 
father, Joseph Russel, laid out the 
The Society’s 
moved from 


town of Fidelity. 


exhibits have been 
the Chapman Building to the 
basement of the Public Library, 


where the meeting was held. 


Officers of the Kankakee Coun- 
ty Historical Society, re-elected at 
the annual meeting on November 
£7, 1957; Mrs. Thomas 
Baird, president; Len Small, Har- 
old Simmons and Clermont De- 
Selm, vice-presidents; Mrs. Fannie 
Still, secretary; and Gilbert Hertz, 
treasurer. Mrs. Still, as curator 
of the Society’s museum, reported 


are: 


on additions and visitors during 
the year. Richard S. Hagen of 
the State Division of Parks and 
Due 


Memorials was the speaker. 
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to the illness of the president, 
Ralph E. Francis, past president 
of the county and Illinois State 
historical societies, presided at the 


meeting. 


Auston Schradenbach, history 
teacher in the R.O.V.A. 


spoke on the Lincoln Trail in 


school, 


Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois at 
the meeting of Knox County His- 
toric Sites members on November 


26, 1957. Jessie R. Peck, Knox 


County superintendent of schools, 
presided. Mrs. Irving Garcelon is 


»yresident of the group. 
] 


Paul Carus of Peru, a great- 
grandson of Edward Hegeler, co- 
founder of the Matthiessen & 
Hegeler Zinc Company of La 
Salle, reviewed the company’s his- 
tory in connection with its centen- 
nial, before the La Salle County 
Historical Society on February 9. 
Carus’ mother, Mrs. Edward 
Carus, was the first president of 
the Society. Keith Clark of Ot- 
tawa sang original ballads on La 
Salle County history. 

Permission 
Society by the county board of 
supervisors on March 13 to erect 
a plaque to Stephen A. Douglas 
on one of the pillars of the court- 


was granted the 


house. 


The Libertyville-Mundelein 
Historical Society heard four 
World War II veterans describe 
their experiences in the Pacific at 
the Society’s meeting on March 





24. Gordon Keith Ray described 
the attack on Pearl Harbor; James 
Ray, MacArthur’s campaign in 
the Philippines; Marvin Laycock, 
imprisonment on Corregidor; and 
Richard Bonk, Air Force experi- 
ences in the Marianas. 


New officers of the Marshall 
County Historical Society, elected 
by the directors on January 17, 
are: Roscoe Ball, president; Ray 
Litchfield, Roland 
Mrs. Ralph Kimpling, vice-presi- 
dents: Eleanor Bussell, secretary; 
New 
directors, elected by the member- 


Braun and 


and John Boose, treasurer. 


ship at the annual meeting on Jan- 
uary 30, are Robert N. Turnbull, 
Mrs. Harold Carter, Wayne Buck, 
Mrs. Dorothy King, John F. 
Boose, William Hattan, Ray B. 
Litchfield, Mrs. Blake Grieves and 
T. Val Wenk. 

Bricks Marshall 
County clay soil served as table 


made from 
decorations at the annual meet- 
Some of them are to go into 
to the court- 


ing. 
the addition 


house, in which the Society will 


new 


have space for meetings and 
The feature of the pro- 
gram was an illustrated travel 
talk on “Historic Illinois,” 


sented by Dr. and Mrs. Walter 


exhibits. 
pre- 


Bayne of Henry. 
Walter Durley 

attorney of Putnam County, ad- 

dressed the Society on March 31, 


Boyle, state’s 


placing special emphasis on stories 
of the period before Marshall 
County was cut off from Putnam. 
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Drs. Glenn H. Seymour and 
Charles H. Coleman of the faculty 
of Eastern Illinois University dis- 
the de- 


cussed Lincoln-Douglas 


bate at Charleston at the meeting 
of the Mattoon Historical Society 
on March 19 at the home of Presi- 
dent Ray Redding. Other officers 
Ho- 


mann, vice-president; Mrs. J. H. 


of the Society are: F. F. 


Glover, secretary-treasurer; F. F. 
Homann, G. W. Dunn, H. E. 
Dunn, H. E. Robert 
Sterling, directors. 


Green and 


Dr. Ethel Seybold of the Illinois 
College faculty the 
Morgan County Historical Society 
on January 10 on Emerson and 
Alcott in Illinois. In the absence 
of President Clarence P. McClel- 
land, Vice-President George Vas- 


concellos presided. 


addressed 


Clem Siegfried of Niota showed 
members of the Nauvoo Histor- 
ical colored _ slides 
taken during his tour of duty 
with the Navy at the Society’s 
annual meeting on February 11. 


Society his 


A committee was appointed to act 
in conjunction with Mayor Lowell 
Horton in restoring and marking 
historic sites in Nauvoo. 

New the Society 
elected at this meeting are: Mrs. 
Edna Griffith, president; Paxon 
Lewis and Raymond Repplinger, 
vice-presidents; Alberta Balmer, 


officers of 


recording secretary; Mrs. C. J. 
Blum, corresponding 


librarian; K. J. 


secl etary 


and Reinhardt, 
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treasurer; Preston Kimball, audi- 
tor; and Sister Mary Innocent, 


historiographer. 


Mrs. Jack Wilcox of Rockford 
addressed the Ogle County His- 
torical Society on “Our Heritage 
of Citizenship” at Stillman Valley 
on February 25. 

Clarence Parks spoke to the 
Polo chapter on old mill sites in 
the area on January 24, illus- 
The 


chapter voted to plant grass and 


trating his talk with slides. 


shrubs around the plaque marking 
the site of the first cabin in what is 
now Ogle County. 

C. Merle Haselton of Rochelle, 
in memory of his great-grand- 
father David Haselton 
who settled in Ogle County in 


Beverly 


1842, has given money for prizes 


in a contest among high-school 
students of the county for a design 
for a seal for the Ogle County 
Society. 

Mrs. Ernest Wiehrdt was the 
speaker at the Palatine Historical 
Society meeting on January 6, 
discussing early settlers of the 
area with special emphasis on her 


own ancestors. 


Subscriptions to Illinois History 
magazine have been given to the 
public libraries in DuQuoin and 
Pinckneyville by the Perry County 
Historical Society. The presenta- 
tion was made by Pona Eaton, 
secretary, on behalf of the Society. 

Gale D. Hicks presented a pro- 
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gram on Lincoln at the Society’s 
meeting on February 3. Mrs. 
Lillian Brown read a Lincoln 
poem. Vice-President Charles 
Matthews presided. 

The writings of John W. Allen, 
past president of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, were the sub- 
ject of the Society's March 3 
meeting. James Kimsey present- 
ed three scrapbooks containing 
all of Allen’s newspaper articles, 
and discussed those dealing with 
Perry County. President Ray- 
mond E. Lee informed the group 
that its application for a state his- 
torical marker to commemorate 
the hundred-year-old Perry Coun- 
ty Fair has been approved. 


The Rockton Township (Win- 
nebago County) Historical Society 
met on January 13, February 10 


and March 10. 


Addison Hapeman of Wood- 
lawn was the principal speaker at 
the Saline Historical 


Society's meeting on January 7. 


County 


He discussed his hobby, the geol- 
ogy and archaeology of Southern 
Illinois. John W. Brown, direc- 
tor of the Eldorado Art Center, 
sang a solo, accompanied by Ruth 
Hamilton. 
Mrs. Ralph 
veiwed Ruth Painter Randall’s 
Mary Lincoln: Biography of a 
Marriage for the Society on Feb- 
Lorna Jane Dallas and 


Brown, Sr.. re- 


ruary 4. 
Charles Rann, accompanied by 
Larry Edwards, sang two duets. 





At the Society’s March 4 meet- 
ing John Foster and Louis Aaron 
showed a film depicting a flatboat 
trip to New Orleans in the early 
nineteenth century. Dr. Neva 
Skelton of Eldorado and Dr. W. J. 
Blackard of Harrisburg reminisced 
about the early days of their prac- 
tice. and also told of the early 
medical men of Saline -County. 
Officers of the Society for 1958- 
1959. elected at this meeting, are: 
Louis E. Aaron, president; Mrs. 
Paul Hatfield and Don Scott, vice- 
presidents; James Bond, secretary- 
treasurer; William H. Farley, Ray 
Altmire, George O. Davenport, 
E. B. Webster and D. F. Rumsey, 


directors for three years. 


Dr. Mildred F. Berry, professor 
of speech at Rockford College, 
addressed the Stephenson County 
Historical Society on February 12 
on “Lincoln on the Platform.” A 
special Civil War exhibit was on 
display at the Society’s museum. 

Philip L. Keister, past president 
of the county and Illinois State 
historical societies, was the speaker 
on March 14. His subject was 
electric interurban railroads, using 
especially the material on the local 
one from his book The Rockford 
and Interurban Railway, pub- 
lished by the Electric Railway His- 
torical Society of Chicago in 1957. 

srigadier George V. Perry, 
former president of the Swedish 
Historical Rockford 


and now commander of Sweden's 


Society of 
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largest division of the Salvation 
Army, was the principal speaker at 
the Society’s twentieth anniversary 
banquet on November 23, 1957. 
Other 


held during the preceding week. 


anniversary events were 
The Society sponsored a special 
Carl Sandburg exhibit and open 
house at its museum on January 
5, honoring Sandburg’s eightieth 
birthday the following day. 
Officers of the Society’s wom- 
en’s organization, elected March 
17, are: Mrs. Gust 
chairman; Mrs. David W. John- 
son and Mrs. Blanche E. Alden, 


vice-chairmen; Mrs. Adolph G. 


Sjoblom, 


Miller, secretary; and Mrs. Simon 


Lindstrom, treasurer. 


Dr. Wayne C. 
Illinois State Museum spoke on 


‘Temple of the 


Lincoln before the Vandalia His- 


torical Society on February 12. 


The General John M. Robinson 
house in Carmi — more than 140 
years old and older than the town 
itself was the scene of a tea 
given by the White County His- 
torical Society on Tuesday, May 
13, which saw the group’s mem- 
bership soar to a total of 237. 

The house is described in John 
Drury’s Old Illinois Houses, where 
it is called a “living museum. It 
is still owned and occupied by a 
member of the general’s family 


his granddaughter, Miss Mary 


Jane Stewart. The original house 


was a_ two-room, one-story-and- 


loft log cabin which, on several 
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occasions, served as the White 
County Courthouse. General Rob- 
inson — he was also United States 
Senator, 1830-1841 — purchased 
it in 1835, had the logs covered 
with clapboards and added several 
wings. Among the furnishings 
that make it a “living museum” 
are mementoes of Abraham Lin- 
coln, John Quincy Adams, Martin 
Van Buren and James Buchanan, 
in addition to many items brought 
from Washington by Robinson. 
Hostesses at the tea, who were 
dressed in the costumes of a cen- 
tury ago, were Mrs. A. E. Stocke, 
Mrs. J. Robert Smith, Mrs. Henry 
G. Walker, Mrs. James Robert 
Endicott, Mrs. Hugh Hale, Mrs. 
Lee Organ, Mrs. Chalon Land, 
Mrs. Claude Barnes, Mrs. Allen 
Ball, Mrs. Robert Ready Williams, 
Mrs. J. Madison Pomeroy, and 
Mrs. W. Richard Cochran. Guests 
were also greeted by officers of the 


Logan County Students 


Three Logan County high school 
students and three from the coun- 
ty’s elementary schools were given 
awards in ceremonies at Lincoln 
College on May 18 as the climax 
of a historical essay contest spon- 
sored jointly by the Logan County 
Historical Society and the Lions 
Clubs of the county — Lincoln, 
Mt. Pulaski, Atlanta, New Hol- 
land and San Jose. 

Each of the six winners received 
a trophy consisting of a bronze 
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White County Society, J. Robert 
Smith, president; Henry G. 
Walker, vice-president; and James 
Robert Endicott, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Among the visitors were Mr. 
and Mrs. Wasson W. Lawrence 
of Fairfield and Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis E. Aaron of Harrisburg. 
Mr. Lawrence is president of the 
Wayne County Historical Society 
and a vice-president of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, and Mr. 
Aaron is president of the Saline 
County Society and a director of 
the State Society. 

The White County Historical 
Society is less than two years old 
and has enjoyed exuberant health 
since its inception. The tea was 
given picture and story coverage 
the the 
Evansville, Sunday 


Courier and Press gave 


by Carmt Times and 
(Indiana) 
it a pic- 


ture page. 


Win Historical Awards 


bust of Abraham Lincoln mounted 
on a pedestal made of wood from 
the Lincoln Home in Springfield, 
to their 


addition monetary 


These prizes were a $25 


in 
prizes. 
government bond for first place 
and $15 and $10 in cash respec- 
The 


ten top students in the contest 


tively for second and third. 


also received a year’s subscription 

to Illinois History magazine. 
First place in the high school 

division went to Lennie Latrell of 





Elkhart for his essay, “How Elk- 
hart Hill Got Its Name.” Second 
was Paul Manes of Mt. Pulaski, 
who wrote about “The Founders 
of Mt. Pulaski.” Linda Patterson 
of Atlanta was third with an essay 
titled “Atlanta Fair.” 

In the elementary school divi- 
sion, first place went to Stephen 
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Martin of Mt. Pulaski for writing 
Second 


and third place awards went re- 


“Pioneers Into the Past.” 


spectively to Raymond Smith of 
Elkhart for “A Shoebox Full of 
History,’ and John Wakefield of 
Broadwell for “The Early History 
of the 
Church.” 


Broadwell Christian 


Illinois History Presented to Ogle County High Schools 


Subscriptions to Illinois History, 
the magazine for teen-agers spon- 
sored by the Illinois State Histor- 
ical Society, have been presented 
to the eight high schools in its area 


by the Ogle County Historical 
The high schools are at 

Leaf 
Oregon, 


Society. 
Byron, Forreston, River, 
Mount Morris, Polo, 
Rochelle and Stillman Valley. 


Temple Joins Lincoln Memorial University Staff 


Dr. Wayne C. Temple, Curator 
of Ethnohistory at the [Illinois 
State Museum, Springfield, has 
accepted an appointment as Direc- 
tor of the Department of Lincoln- 


lana and 
History at Lincoln Memorial Uni- 


Associate Professor of 
versity, Harrogate, Tennessee, be- 
ginning May 1. As a part of his 
duties he will edit the 
Herald, a quarterly devoted to 


Lincoln 


Lincoln and the Civil War. 
Temple received his A.B., A.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois where he served 
as research assistant to the late 
Dr. Randall during 
much of the period when the lat- 


James G. 


ter was writing his four-volume 
biography of Abraham Lincoln. 
Upon the death of Dr. Randall, 
February 20, 1953, Temple be- 


came a teaching assistant in the 


At that time 
he compiled a bibliography of Dr. 


history department. 


Randall’s writings which was pub- 
lished along with a biographical 
sketch by Dr. Harry E. Pratt, in 
the Summer, 1953, issue of the 
Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society. 

Temple has written three ar- 
ticles for the Journal: “The 
Pike’s Peak Gold Rush,” Summer, 
Rails,” 

Piasa 


Fence 
“The 


Autumn, 


“Lincoln’s 

1954; 
Fact or Fiction?” 
He is also the author of an 


19513 

Spring, and 
Bird: 
1956. 
article, ‘““The Date of the Alschu- 
ler Ambrotype of Lincoln,” pub- 
lished in the Abraham Lincoln 
Quarterly, for December, 
and a sketch, “Shabbona: Friend 
of the Whites,” in the Fall-Winter, 
1957 issue of Outdoors in Illinois. 


195!I, 


During his four years at the 
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State Museum Dr. Temple has 
completed a study of the Indians 
of Illinois which will be published 
this autumn under the title Jn- 
dian Villages of the Illinois Coun- 
try: Historic Indians. He has 
also compiled an atlas for the 
early history of Illinois. 

Dr. Temple is a member of 


several honorary scholastic organi- 
zations and historical associations. 
He has long been active in the 
work of the Boy Scouts of America 
and was a the First 
Presbyterian Church of Spring- 
field. 
demand as a public speaker in the 


deacon in 
Also, he is frequently in 


Lincoln field. 


Seeks Ste phen A. Douglas Letters 


Robert W. Johannsen, assistant 
professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, is engaged in com- 
piling the letters of Stephen A. 
He will 


appreciate information concerning 


Douglas for publication. 


Of Special Interest to 


Three pamphlets of special inter- 
est to genealogists have recently 
been issued by the National Gene- 
alogical Society. And, although 
it is not a circulating library, lend- 
ing copies of these pamphlets are 
available at the Illinois State His- 
torical Library. They are: 
General Aids to Genealogical Re- 
search (Special Publication No. 
14, 1957), $2.50. $1.50 to NGS 
members. 
Special Aids to Genealogical Re- 
‘search on Southern Families 
(Special Publication No. 15, 
1957), $3.00. $2.00 to NGS 


any Douglas letters privately own- 
ed or among the papers of his 
contemporaries in public institu- 
Robert W. Jo- 


hannsen, Department of History, 


tions. Address: 


University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


Genealogists 


members. 

Special Aids to Genealogical Re- 
search in Northeastern and 
Central States (Special Publi- 
cation No. 16, 1957. $3.00. 
$2.00 to NGS members. 

These are compilations of ar- 
ticles that have appeared in the 
National Genealogical Society 
Quarterly and are now reprinted 
in this form for greater conven- 
ience. Copies also may be pur- 
chased at the prices quoted above 
from the National Genealogical 
Society, 1821 Sunderland Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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